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Bookstacks and Accessories - Design to Completion 


{HE design, manufacture, and erection of ONE contract 


a modern library bookstack require the 


attention of experts. Snead & Company has ONE responsibility 


the facilities to undertake under a single con- 

tract, the entire responsibility for the design, 
manufacture, and erection of the entire book- TT | 
stack and various accessories. ‘ This single 
responsibility assures proper coordination of 

all phases of the work, producing more eco- 

nomical, more efficient results than is possible 

where the responsibility is divided. 

By consulting Snead & Company during the 

earliest plan stage the architect and librarian 


may save considerable time and expense. 


Snead library engineers will gladly 

assist in the preparation of plans and 

specifications without cost or obliga- 

tion. Your letter or wire will place 

our designing and manufacturing re- 

sources at your disposal without delay. , ' n—— . Snead Bracket 
; i ; Stack with heavy 

steel columns sup- 

porting concrete 

deck floor. Stack 


illuminated with 
Snead Reflec tors. 








Snead Book Conveyor stack 

room station equipped with 

receiving bag, pneumatic tube 

terminal, and inter-tier com- 

municating phone. Comb in 

upright position indicates that eine 

conveyor is arranged for dis- 
Professor's study adjacent to stack area patching books to main sta- Special Snead Study Unit combining study 
constructed of Snead Type SF steel tion. Nete safety cord near carrel desk, book shelves, and deep folic 
Mobilwalls. top of shaft opening. shelves. Carrels are portable 


SNEAD & Company = Founded 1849 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors of library bookstacks and steel partitions 


Sales Office: 98 Pine Street, Jersey City 4, N. J. Main Office and Plant: Orange, Va. 
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. S LEWI has written another book—the 
, . seventh to be published in the 
United States by The Macmillan Company. This is a good time to 
check your cards and see whether your library has all the works of 
a remarkable author who has won phenomenal popularity as well as 
critical acclaim. But first—the new book. It is entitled THE GREAT 
Divorce ($1.50), and in it Mr. Lewis returns to the rich vein of 
satire which he mined so successfully in THE SCREWTAPE LETTERS. 
The reader accompanies him on a bus trip from Hell to the borders 
of Heaven and overhears the conversations of numerous Ghosts 
and Spirits. Behind the sparkling dialogue is earnest belief—a win- 
ning combination which makes Mr. Lewis beloved of literary and 
religious readers alike. 





Born in Belfast, Ireland, C. S. Lewis has, since 1925, been Fellow 
and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, where he lectures.on Eng- 


— 


lish Literature. THE SCREWTAPE LETTERS ($1.50), a series of scin- 
: tillating letters from an important official in Hell to a junior devil 
on earth, established him as a master of satire. Then he turned to 


the genre of interplanetary fantasy 4 la H. G. Wells, adding an 
element of allegory which lifts his novels to a new plane. OUT OF 
THE SILENT PLANET ($2.00) tells of a strange trip to Malacandra 
(Mars), and PERELANDRA ($2.00) transports the reader to Venus, 
a new Garden of Eden where beasts are friendly and naked beauty 
is unashamed. Dr. Ransom, the hero of these two novels, will 
reappear shortly in the third of the trilogy, THAT HiDEOUS STRENGTH 
(to be published in May). 





7 oS a 





The other four C. S. Lewis books are straightforward discussions 
of various aspects of religion. Although they are brief and direct, 
they too display Lewis's gift for writing wittily and well, no matter 
what form he chooses. CHRISTIAN BEHAVIOUR ($1.00) deals with 
social, sexual, and religious morality. THE PROBLEM OF PAIN 
($1.50) is an invigorating treatment of the “why’’ behind mental 
and physical suffering. In THE CASE FOR CHRISTIANITY ($1.00), Mr. 
Lewis sets forth the reasonable reasons why an honest mind can 
accept Christianity as true. And in BEYOND PERSONALITY ($1.00), 
he discusses theology, the ‘science of God.” All of these books 
appeal to both Catholic and Protestant readers, since the author 
preaches a “‘straight” brand of Christianity, unadulterated by purely 
secular beliefs. 





All seven C. S$. Lewis books deserve a place on your shelves. 





—MACMILLAN 
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AT RIGHT: the only mss 
copy of “Forever Amber 

BELOW: the rol! of 
Du Pont Microcopy Film 
on which it was recorded 





N TYPING the original manuscript of her best- 

seller, ‘‘Forever Amber,” Kathleen Winsor 
made no carbon copy. 

Upon acceptance of this best-selling story, the 
Macmillan Publishing Company, New York, 
recognized the risk involved in having no dupli- 
cate of it. The manuscript might be lost. Fire 
might destroy it. Water damage might ruin sev- 
eral pages. So it was promptly decided to have 
the entire work, consisting of 1475 typewritten 
pages, recorded on microfilm. For this purpose a 
single hundred-foot roll of Du Pont Microcopy 
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Why*‘ForeverAmber was microfilmed 





Film was used—about the size of two packs of 
cigarettes. 

This fine film is particularly suitable for re- 
cording important manuscripts, rare books, 
newspapers, maps, paintings and documents of 
al] kinds. Its archival-type safety base, high 
contrast, resolving power and resistance to abra- 
sion are outstanding advantages. A booklet on 
“Films for Documentary Reproduction”’ will be 
sent upon request. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Dept., Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


(LISTEN TO "Cavalcade of America’’—Monday Evenings —NBC) 


DU PONT 


MICROCOPY FILM 


GU PONY 


046. u. 5. pat. Ort 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. ++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














Peter Wells 


has a new rollicking picture-story for 6 to 10 
year olds called 
DOLLY MADISON'S SURPRISE ........ $1.25 


Ready April 15 
Richard Church 


poet, novelist, and critic writes an unusual story 
for the 9 to 12 group in 
A SQUIRREL CALLED RUFUS ......... $2.00 
Wlustrated by John Skeaping 

Ready May ! 


Leland Silliman 


turns ‘‘Tim’’, an aggressive, unhappy youngster 
into a cooperative all round athlete in 
THE SCRAPPER (for ages 12 and up) .. . . $2.00 


Wlustrated by George Avison 
Ready April 1 


Warren Hastings Miller 


comes up with several new ideas in a whopping 
good story for the 12 and uppers in 
POE GD ccc tie woes eae ses $2.00 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
Ready May 1 


Norman Carlisle 
adds a second success to his new series in the 


MODERN WONDER BOOK OF TRAINS AND 


ES 464 Win es. 6% © 6% 6.00 0 $2.50 
Ready May 1 














THE JOHN C. WINS 











Two Aviation Spectals 
for Teen A gers 


Jim Ray 
nationally known writer and illustrator, made a 
beautiful book of 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN AVIATION . . $2.50 
Ready February 1 


Norman Carlisle 


started off his series with the subject nearest the 
hearts of young Americans in 


THE MODERN WONDER BOOK OF THE AIR, $2.50 


And Not Forgetting 
Older Favorites — 


Diana Thorne 
and Connie Moran 


created a wonderful picture book out of Bianca 
Bradbury's story for 6 to 8 year olds, 


THE ANTIQUE CAT . w+... cc ccces $2.00 


Eric Knight 
will always be remembered for his great dog story 
LASSIE COME-HOME .. 1... 2 cc ccee $2.00 


Elizabeth Foreman Lewis 


made reading about young China perennially 
popular with 

YOUNG FU OF THE UPPER YANGTZE .. . $2.00 
WHEN THE TYPHOON BLOWS ....... $2.00 


Jack O’Brien 


who created one of the most famous of all dog 
series, lives on in 


THE RETURN OF SILVER CHIEF....... $2.00 
SILVER CHIEF, DOG OF THE NORTH... . $2.00 
SILVER CHIEF TO THE RESCUE ....... $2.00 


Elizabeth W. Baker 


gave us a grand story of Texas in its very young 
days in 
STOCKY, BOY OF WEST TEXAS ...... $2.00 


Armstrong Sperry 


wrote and painted the war of 1812 into a glow- 
ing tapestry in 
| ee ae eee $2.50 


Meg Wohlberg 


made her trick book for very little children a 
year-after-year favorite with 


LITTLE BIMBO AND THELION ....... $1.25 














Postponed from 1945 
Ready February 1 


VERETT SHINN’S Illustrated Edi- 
tion of the world’s best known 
sermon will be one of your best sellers 
for the 1946 Lenten season. Its eighteen 
full color pictures with numerous deco- 
rative spots and illuminated letters 
make this into a beautiful gift edition. 
Text from the King James Version of 
the Bible. $2.00 


Advertising in national religious magazines 
—dealer circulars and store cards available. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 








ILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON, president 

emeritus of Smith College, who died on 
February 13, 1946, was as famous for his gift of 
epigram and understatement as he was for his open 
opposition to such evils as restraints of academic 
freedom and political and social injustices. Any 
Smith undergraduate, over the years 1917 to 1939, 
learned to take these facts for granted. Equally 
obvious to “Sophia's daughters’’—but less obvious 
to outsiders—was another characteristic of the late 
college president, one that concerns the world of 
books. Dr. Neilson read aloud after the manner 
of an actor, and many of his Sunday afternoons 
were given over to ‘Browsing Room’ sessions. 
When he had finished reading a piece he either 
said nothing at all—because there was nothing ¢o 
say—or else he threw in an “aside” of good- 
natured sarcasm. But in either event he left his 
listeners with the feeling that until that moment 
they had merely seen the words, they had never 
read the play (or poem, or passage). And the only 
stroke he ever added, on occasion, to complement 
this silent didactic method was an observation to 
this effect: that one’s reading is a measure of one’s 
“civilization.” 


This Strange Peace 


Italy retrieved two archaeological libraries (1,985 
cases of books) taken away by the Nazis during the 
war, through the good offices of the American Mili- 
tary Government. The collections had been stored 
in mines, were intact, though slightly damaged by 
water. J J Not so fortunate was the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, whose library was built up after 
its World War I destruction with funds from 
American school children. The library building was 
shelled and burned out in May 1940, by the ad- 
vancing German armies. & 3 J In postwar Ger- 
many, meanwhile, indignant writers turned their 
fire on Thomas Mann for not returning to his native 
land as a reconstruction leader; they referred to his 
food parcels from California as a ‘mess of potage.”’ 
Westward, across the Rhine, Sacha 
Guitry, actor and playwright, was prevented from 
coming to Hollywood—until investigations into his 
alleged collaboration with the Germans had been 
undertaken. J J J In the French Academy, 
despite the protests of Georges Duhamel, novelist 
and ‘perpetual secretary,’ the five outstanding 
French writers of the time were refused seats 
among the ‘Immortals.’ Duhamel resigned his 
post when Louis Aragon, Roger Martin du Gard, 
André Gide, André Malraux, and Paul Claudel 
like Moliére and Balzac before them—were black- 
balled. 


a 7 « . 


American Report 


Elizabeth Janeway (The Walsh Girls) headed a 
New York committee to raise $35,000 in three 
days for General Motors strikers, under the slogan 
‘Hunger Must not be a Weapon.” % % 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the University 
of Chicago, called universal military training ‘‘ab- 
surd” and demanded the cessation of ‘un-American 
saber rattling.” 4 J J Back to New York, again, 
radio commentator and writer Johannes Steele 
(American Labor party) gave Tammany Hall a 
very close shave when he ran second in a race for 
Congress. %& J 2 It is reported that Harry L 
Hopkins had succeeded in finishing the major part 
of his memoirs before his death. The book, con- 
taining much historical information on World 
War II, is due to appear next fall. & J J Ezra 
Pound was ultimately saved from treason charges 
when a Federal District Court jury found him 
mentally unsound. 


The Cash and the Credit 


The first “One World’’ award—a trip round the 
globe—was presented to Norman Corwin, radio 
writer and producer, by the Common Council for 
American Unity and the Willkie Memorial of Free- 
dom House. Corwin will make his trip under the 
auspices of CBS, but future awards will come from 
a fund to support the “round the world ambassa- 
dorship.” 3 J& J A new fellowship (the Albert 
J. Beveridge Memorial—value $1,000) was estab 
lished by the American Historical Association. The 
initial grant will be made next December for the 
best original MS on American history. The subject, 
in keeping with the times, was broadened to in- 
clude Canada and Latin America 

The State Department has invited two Chinese 
writers, Lau Shaw (Ricksha Boy) and Tsao Yu 
(playwright), to lecture in the United States this 
spring. & J J And Emperor Hirohito, onetime 
“poet of peace,” has this year tossed off a five-line 
poem on *Snow on the Pine Trees’: 


Be like the white pine 

Arms outstretched to the heavens, 
Bearing the white snow, 

Bearing the heavy burden 

Always with color unchanged. 


China’s most precious ancient literary manu- 
scripts and books are now available, on microfilm, 
to the scholars of the world. Brought to the United 
States for safe-keeping some time before the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor, these hundreds of 
carefully chosen treasures from the National Li 
brary in Peiping were housed in the Library of 
Congress. During the four years they remained in 
Washington, items (of which no copies existed) 
were selected for filming, with the consent of the 
Chinese ambassador, who thus endéd China’s his- 
toric isolation in cultural matters. It is said that 
upon these copies of China's ancient literature now 
made available will be based all future histories of 
the Ming Dynasty. 

(Continued on page 568) 
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Announcing 


SCIENCE 


ILLUSTRATED 


a dynamic new monthly 
for all intelligent readers 





SPONSORED BY 


McGraw-Hill 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
TECHNICAL PUBLISHER 











McGRAW-HILL An ‘rel a . k it 
INDUSTRIAL AND entirely new in of science magazine makes its 
BUSINESS MAGAZINES first appearance this month. It makes available—for the first 
time—all the news of Science in accurate, dramatic picture 
WELDING ENGINEER stories. 
is McGraw-Hill’s newest 
industrial magazine. It 4 - Li 
offers time and money- The new Science Illustrated combines the authenticity 
saving short-cuts of value ; : j ; 
to all men employed in and detail of the professional scientific journal with the clear 
welding activities. Pub- " aw! ; 
lished monthly, $3 per and pointed language, the striking pictures, and the dra- 
year. 
matic format of modern news reporting. The result is an 











Air Veanneert exciting, highly readable general magazine which deals fully 


American Machinist with the day's most timely subject. 
Aviation 
em Thousands of men and women whose names are out- 
Aviation News : ‘ ‘ ss ‘ 

standing in science and industry entered personal subscrip- 


Bus Transportation “ 2 
tions to Science Illustrated before a single page had 


Business Week 


Chom. @& Met. Encincerine been printed. They recognized this new publication as 

Coal Age "must" reading. For the same reason these scientists and 
Construction Methods executives felt compelled to clear time on busy schedules to 
Electrical Contracting read it, Science Illustrated is a necessity for your library. 
Electrical Merchandising 

Electrical West 7 —_—_——"——_—_ = sc 





Electrical Wholesaling 
Electrical World 


CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION 


SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED, 330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18 


Electronics 
Engineering & Mining Jour. 


Metal & Mineral Markets ° 
Please enter .... Charter Subscriptions to Science 


Illustrated and bill us at the rate of $3 for each yearly 
subscription. Begin service with the first available issue. 


Engineering News-Record 
Factory Man. & Maint. 


Mill Supplies ( ) Check here for three-year subscriptions at $5 


Power Mail to: 
ne: = ee A PO oe ea walrelbeiams eds 4 vod an 6 yeaa a oe 
Textile World ™\ to) 
eeoeeeeeeseeeeeseesesese ~ % coeapeenies 
ri & qeammibnd Cbeeeneaaaineaae SR caries enhanc ve 
ai 
ee, ey ee ee ne ee 
Ge 5 digs aiaivcmcanepasess OG 0c OD 6 i525 ida eee the 


_A-McGRAW-HILL , PUBLICATION. 
WLJ4-46 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 566) 
DIED 


JANUARY 28. Arthur L. Tubbs, writer and music 
critic; in Philadelphia; of a cerebral thrombosis; 
seventy-eight. For almost forty years dramatic and 
music critic for the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
before his retirement in 1935, Mr. Tubbs was also 
a playwright and author of poems and short stories. 
He was instrumental in helping many young artists 
attain recognition, among them Nelson Eddy and 
Marian Anderson. 


JANUARY 29. Fred S. Hall, author and social 
worker; in Winter Park, Florida; seventy-five. The 
editor of the early volumes of the Social Work 
Year Book, he was also the author of several books 
on marriage laws. 


FEBRUARY 2. Lieutenant Hubert S. Skidmore, 
novelist; at Dauberville, Pennsylvania; in a fire 
which destroyed his home; thirty-five. The author 
of six novels, Lieutenant Skidmore won the Avery 
Hopwood prize for creative writing for his first 
book, I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes, in 1935. After en- 
tering the Army he earned recognition as a soldier- 
poet. He was married to Maritta Wolff, also a 
novelist and a former winner of the Hopwood 
award. 


FEBRUARY 3. E. Phillips Oppenheim, novelist; at 
his home in St. Peter Port on the Channel Island 
of Guernsey; seventy-nine. The perils of the au- 
thor’s flight from the Riviera after the fall of 
France in World War II compared with those of 
the fictional characters in his many novels of inter- 
national intrigue laid in that Mediterranean setting. 
In addition to his works of fiction he wrote a num- 
ber of short stories and plays and, in 1941, his 
autobiography, The Pool of Memory. Best known 
among his novels is The Great Impersonation. 


FEBRUARY 5. George Arliss, actor, author, and 
playwright; of a bronchial ailment; in London; 
seventy-seven. The son of a printer and publisher, 
Arliss worked in his father’s office for a time be- 
fore going on the stage. In addition to his two vol- 
umes of autobiography, Up the Years from Blooms- 
bury (1927) and My Ten Years in the Studios 
(1940), he wrote a number of plays, among them 
The Wild Rabbit and There pe Back. 


FEBRUARY 10. Lyman Pierson Powell, author and 
clergyman; in Morristown, New Jersey; seventy- 
nine. Dr. Powell was the author of more than a 
score of books, among them The World and De- 
mocracy (1919) and The House by the Side of the 
Road (1933). He also contributed to periodicals 
and was the-editor of a number of anthologies and 
reference works. 


FEBRUARY 13. William Allan Neilson, author and 
educator; after a brief illness; in Northampton, 
Massachusetts; seventy-six. The author of several 
books, including Essentials of Poetry and Facts 
about Shakespeare, Dr. Neilson was also the editor 
in chief of the second edition of Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary (1934). President emeritus of 
Smith at the time of his death, he had just com- 
pleted a history of the college. 
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FEBRUARY 20. Raymond Leslie Buell, author, edi- 
tor, and research director; in Montreal, Canada; 
fifty. Foreign affairs advisor to Time and Life 
magazines, and a former president of the Foreign 
Policy Association, he was the author of various 
books on international relations. Democratic Gov- 
ernments in Europe, and Poland: Key to Europe 
are the best known of his works. 


FEBRUARY 24, Charles M. Sheldon, author, editor, 
and clergyman; of a cerebral hemorrhage; in To- 
peka, Kansas; eighty-eight. Dr. Sheldon was the 
author of a number of religious novels, one of 
which, In His Steps, became a best seller, second 
only to the Bible. The book, which has been trans- 
lated into twenty-one languages, has sold twenty- 
five million copies in forty years. Through a flaw 
in the copyright, the author received almost no 
benefit from the sales of his book—only two pub- 
lishers ever paid him any royalties. 


Tuition Scholarships 


Several tuition scholarships for students working 
toward the M.S. in L.S. degree will be available at 
Peabody Library School for the summer quarter of 
1946. Candidates must hold at least a bachelor’s 
degree from a standard four-year college or univer- 
sity and a certificate or degree for the first year of 
study in an A.L.A. accredited library school. Appli- 
cations should be addressed to Dr. Louis Shores, 
Director, Peabody Library School; Nashville 4, 
Tennessee. 


Two Scholarships 


The Drexel Institute School of Library Science, 
Philadelphia, will grant two scholarships for the 
academic year 1946-1947. Application should be 
made to the Dean of the Library School before 
May 1, 1946. 

The Alice B. Kroeger Memorial Scholarship pro 
vides for tuition fees to the amount of $275. 


The Drexel Scholarship provides for tuition fees 
to the amount of $100. 


Applicants for either scholarship must be gradu- 
ates of approved colleges or universities and give 
evidence of scholarly attainments. Address the 
Dean, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32d and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


Scholarship Awards 


The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago offers two scholarship awards of $450 
and one award of $300 for the academic year 1946- 
1947 for students in its basic library science cur- 
riculum. The tuition and fee charges for the aca- 
demic year amount to $390. Applicants must have 
completed at least two years of college work; the 
curriculum subsequent to the first two years of col- 
lege over a three-year period. Persons with four 
years of college credit may also apply, and if suc- 
cessful will receive a scholarship grant for the final 
year of professional study. 


Forms for making application for scholarships 
may be obtained by writing the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Applications must be submitted by June 15, 1946. 
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? 
How tall is he: 


A BOY IS MEASURED—not only in inches—but 
in mental stature, too. Just as his physical 
requirements determine the right size clothes 
for his growing body, his mental requirements 
w determine the right reference works to fit his 
growing and developing mind. 


The one encyclopaedia specifically intended for 
younger boys and girls, Britannica Junior is de- 
signed to meet the desires and needs of chil- 
dren, ages 8 to 13. The checked vocabulary 
—like that of a text-book—is graded to ele- 
mentary level. Sentence structure and length, 
subject matter, scope of information, action 
types of illustration—all are scaled to the 


elementary student’s mental stature. 


And it’s easy to find things in Britannica Junior. 
A Ready-Reference volume gives immediate 


Weweeeweees ovis ete ove ee ee 


information on more than 20,000 subjects— 





with more than 50,000 references to informa- 
tion elsewhere in the set. Librarians find this 
volume assists children in developing the 
habit of using an index, and finding material 
without adult help. For further information 
about Britannica Junior, fill in and mail 


coupon today. 


Sesvaecrger 














Please send me, without cost or obligation, information 


about Britannica Junior. 





Name 


Library_ Postion ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
City__ one State = BRITANNICA 


; EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 111-D 
Personal Use? . Library Use? 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Carlos Bulosan 


Ov of the most heartening aspects of the 
American public library system is the number 
of vocal and literate readers who have proclaimed 
their gratitude for the help and encouragement, the 
sympathy and understanding they have received 
there. More than one reader, whether or not a 
practicing librarian, will be reminded by Carlos 
Bulosan’s America ls in the Heart of the tribute 
paid by Jack London, in Martin Eden and else- 
where, to the Oakland, California, Public Library. 
“I had nowhere to go but the Los Angeles Public 
Library,’ Bulosan writes more than once. There he 
learned to read, from books in the children’s col- 
lection 

In Baguio, in his native Philippine Islands, 
Bulosan had been for a time houseboy for Mary 
Strandon, a former librarian who had saved enough 
from her exiguous salary in Spencer, Iowa, to come 
there to paint. “Fifteen years afterward I went to 
Spencer, hoping to find her. But she had been dead 
for more than ten years. I wrote her name on a 
copy of my first book and donated it to the local 
library. I think she would have been happy to 
know that I would some day write a book about her 
country.’ According to another American librar- 
ian: ‘His book makes the most marvelous presen- 
tation of the essential fibre of the American library 
in the cord that binds her citizens and residents to 
her inextricably.” 

“Quand-Méme” (In spite of all), the motto 
which Sarah Bernhardt had embroidered on her 
stage curtains and engraved on her notepaper, 
might be Bulosan’s as well, for his loyalty to Amer- 
ica has survived years of cruelty and outrageous 
intolerance while he was a casual laborer and crop- 
follower in California, Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho. This experience might well have perma- 
nently embittered a less sensitive and intelligent 
character. Life was hard enough in his native vil- 
lage of Binalonan in the province of Pangasinan, 
where he was born (according to one account) in 
1914. There he helped his father cultivate land 
and his mother sell salt fish, and got in three years’ 
schooling. The family hoped that an older son, 
Macario, might become a full-fledged schoolteacher 
Instead, the farm was lost and Macario went to 
work as a busboy in the States. Cheerfulness fre 
quently enough broke in, as Bulosan’s earlier book, 
The Laughter of My Father, remains to testify. 
Life began in bitter earnest for Carlos in 1931, 
when the boy followed Macario and another 
brother, Amado, to Seattle and was shanghaied on 
his first day there by a hotel proprietor who sold 
him for five dollars to an Alaskan fish cannery. He 
was paid $13 for a season’s work. He received 
nothing for months of apple picking in the Yakima 
Valley, which ended in white vigilantes’ burning 
the bunkhouse and Bulosan’s flight in a box car to 
California. “It was the beginning of his long flight 
against fear,” writes his fellow Filipino and literary 
craftsman, Carlos P. Romulo in the New York 
Times. “It carried him into years of bitterness, 
degradation, hunger, open revolt, and even crime. 
The poolrooms and gambling houses, dance halls 
and brothels, were the only places he knew. They 
Were the only places a Filipino could know.” 

When Bulosan aligned himself with the labor 
movement and attempted to organize migrant work- 
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ers in unions, it became a dreary commonplace for 
him to be stripped, whipped, and driven out of 
town: harsh treatment which finally landed him in 
the Los Angeles County Hospital for a two years 
stay. Though he lost the ribs on one side of his 
body, and the use of one lung, he responded quickly 
to a decent environment. For the first time he had 
the leisure and opportunity to read all he liked, 
and devoted himself to Hardy, Gorky, Tolstoy, 
Turgeniev, Malraux, and Jack London. Before be 
coming a tuberculosis patient Bulosan had done 
some writing for a Filipino publication, The New 
Tide, and after leaving the hospital and returning 
to the Philippines his first book of poems, Lester 
from America, was published in 1942. Chorus for 
America and The Voice of Bataan came next, and 
in 1944 The Laughter of My Father, reprinted from 
such nonproletarian periodicals as the New Yorker 
Town and Country, and Harper's Bazaar, and ré 
ceived enthusiastically by reviewers, one of whom 
said, “His art seems so effortless as to be artless, 
but such casual tales are extremely tricky to spin 

“TI received letters from my countrymen telling me 
that I wrote about them and their times,” Bulosan 
said. ‘These stories and eighteen others are now 
gathered in this volume. For the first time the 
Filipino people are depicted as human beings. 

Of Bulosan’s new book, which ends with the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, William S. Lynch has writ- 
ten in the Saturday Review of Literature There 
is reason now to hope that what has happened in 
the past may only have been a prologue to a more 
decent period in the history of American social atti- 
tudes. If that is so, no small amount of the credit 
for a change will be due to the Carlos Bulosans 
who know the true unity of all people, who have 
worked to achieve it in labor circles, and who are 
using their special gifts to prove the talents of their 
own particular people.” 


EARLE F. WALBRIDGI 
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Captain Grant 
A Novel by Shirley Seifert 


A biographical novel, by a highly successful historical novelist, 
which captures the romance and drama of Ulysses S. Grant's 
younger and less known years—from his entrance at West Point to 
his taking command of a regiment of Illinois Volunteers in 1861. 


April 24. $3.00 


She Shall Have Music 
A Novel by Raya Keen 


The work, dreams, and triumphs of ballet dancers in the dramatic 
novel of a young dancer, her love affair and marriage, and her life 
as a.member of a ballet troupe in the world’s largest theatre. 


A STORY PRESS NOVEL April 24. $2.50 


This is Goodbye 
A Novel by Betty Baur 


This story of three girls working in an airplane factory paints a 
vivid picture of tension, loneliness, comedy and tragedy against the 
stupendous industrial background of war-time America. : 

May 1. $2.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York 
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Ella Winter 


LLA WINTER, journalist, and interpreter of 
the new Russia, was born in Melbourne, 
Australia, on March 17, 1898, the daughter of 
Adolph and Frieda (Lust) Winter. She was edu- 
cated in England, where she studied at the North 
London Collegiate School for Girls, and then was 
graduated with first-class honors from the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. After a 
year at the school as lecturer and assistant professor, 
she received a research fellowship for the Cam- 
bridge Psychological Laboratory. A university or- 
ganizer for the British Labour Party, she was sent 
to the Peace Conference in Paris in 1918 as assistant 
to Dr. Felix Frankfurter. She was secretary’ of the 
London University Labour Party from 1920 to 
1922; member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party from 1920 to 1923; 
and in 1924 manager of H. G. Wells’ campaign 
for Parliament. 


While at the Conference in Paris she met Lincoln 
Steffens, American journalist, who — attracted by 
her “joyous” youth and “wonder and working in- 
terest in life’’—followed her to London. The dif- 
ference in their ages, however, seemed an obstacle 
to anything but friendship. Steffens left England, 
but conducted a voluminous correspondence with 
Ella Winter during the next four years. In the fall 
of 1923 he returned to London. Several months 
later Steffens and Miss Winter went to Paris; 
they were married there in February 1924. 


Ella Winter's life with Lincoln Steffens was a 
varied pattern of travel, intimate contact with a 
wide circle of friends, and work. After the birth 
of their son, Pete Stanley, in November 1924, they 
spent much of their time on the Italian Riviera, 
where their villa at Alassio was a stopping point for 
many artists and writers, among them the Sinclair 
Lewises, the Hemingways, H. G. Wells, Max East- 
man. Later, they lived for a while at Bécheron, an 
old French manoir in Touraine belonging to their 
friend Jo Davidson, the sculptor. And always there 
were frequent trips to London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, 
Switzerland. In 1927 Ella Winter and her husband 
came to the United States and settled in Carmel, 
California, where in 1929 Miss Winter became a 
naturalized citizen. Encouraged by her husband, 
she began to write and contributed to such publica- 
tions as the New Masses, the Nation, Collier's, the 
Manchester Guardian, and the London Daily News. 
She also edited the Carmelite (1928-1930) and the 
Pacific Weekly (1934-1936). 


Deeply interested in social reforms, Ella Winter 
went to Russia in the summer of 1930, and again in 
the spring of 1931, to observe the Five Year Plan 
in operation. These visits resulted in a book, Red 
Virtue (1933). Although she was familiar with 
the writings of Marx and Engels and Lenin and 
could understand the objectives of the Soviet state, 
Miss Winter did not dwell to any extent upon 
Russian ideology, but rather concerned herself with 
human values and relationships. Some reviewers 
felt that her approach was not sufficiently critical, 
but most of them agreed that she had presented 
a vivid picture of Soviet life. Red Virtue was 
awarded the medal of the Commonwealth Club of 
San Francisco. 


In. 1944, Ella Winter went to Russia again, as a 
“roving” correspondent for the New York Post. 
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She crossed the Atlantic ‘on top of dynamite’ in 
a Norwegian freighter, part of a one-hundred-ship 
convoy that took four weeks to reach Egypt. For 
the next six months she traveled extensively in the 
Soviets. Out of her experiences came I Saw the 
Russian People (1945). “Absorbing as a novel, 
clear as a documentary film,”’ according to Louise 
R. Miller in Library Journal, this book reveals the 
Russian “home” front. Lilian T. Mowrer, in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, considered the work 
“an interesting companion piece to W. L. White's 
Report on the Russians’ (1945). Miss Winter, 
writes Mrs. Mowrer, “notes many of the defects 
that so disturbed Mr. White, but over and above 
this understands and appreciates the indomitable 
spirit that sustains these people through their grim 
existence, and from which they draw a feeling of 
exaltation if not personal happiness.” 


In addition to her books on Russia, Miss Winter 
has translated from the German The Diary and 
Letters of Otto Braun (1924) and Kohler’s The 
Mentality of Apes (1926). In 1936 she edited Lin 
coln Steffens Speaking, and two years later The 
Letters of Lincoln Steffens. She has also lectured 
extensively: in England on postwar conditions in 
Central Europe; and throughout the United States 
on social problems. In 1946 she is at work on a 
novel and a musical comedy. 

According to a premarital agreement, the mar- 
riage of Ella Winter and Lincoln Steffens was ter- 
minated by divorce at the end of five years, in 1929. 
They remained, however, on friendly terms until 
Steffens’ death in 1936. Three years later Miss 
Winter was married to Donald Ogden Stewart, the 
writer. The dark-eyed, dark-haired author enjoys 
such outdoor pursuits as tennis and walking. She 
is a member of the Authors League of America and 
of the 1917 Club of London. 

FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Commended for Classroom Use 
by Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


ONG EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge which best 
inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The following excerpts from recent signed 
statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader’s Digest ...as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating 


these ideals: 


We must raise a generation committed to the improvement 
of our democracy and constitutional government. Accurate 
information on significant current developments is a neces- 
sary adjunct in this task. The Reader’s Digest provides a 
concise, readable handbook of world events and trends.— 
Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Education, 
Connecticut. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant opportu- 
nity to inform themselves on current social, economic and 
scientific matters, and I know of no better or more pleasant 
way of securing such information than through The Reader’s 
Digest.—Elizabeth Ireland, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Montana. 


The Reader's Digest is a fortress of defense against ignorance 
of what is going on in our own and other lands. . . . I should 
like to see it in the hands of every high school student, and 
of many in the upper elementary grades.—James Haskell 
Hope, State Superintendent of Education, South Carolina. 


For use in schools, a magazine such as The Reader's Digest, 
which offers accurate and interesting summaries of signifi- 
cant events and achievements in the social, scientific and 
economic fields, is of high value.—Francis B. Haas, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


The Reader's Digest is a continuing and impartial ‘‘diary”’ 
of the American way of life and the actual workings of our 
democracy. At a time when world welfare is to be so influ- 
enced by our course here at home, its value as an aid to the 
teaching of good citizenship increases the need for its use 
in our schools.—John Callahan, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


As never before, pupils in our schools need to read widely 
if they are to think clearly on many and varied topics. Be- 
cause The Reader's Digest presents up-to-the-month informa- 
tion on current events and personalities, this publication has 
come to be a valuable and widely used supplement to our 
reading in many high school and lower-grade classes.— 
Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Wyoming. 


One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
duties of every school teacher today is the planting of Lin- 
coln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts and minds of our 
youth. ...I feel that the School Edition of The Reader’s 
Digest should be classed among the valuable mediums for 
aiding this vital task.—Vernon L. Nickell, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 


I would place The Reader’s Digest at the head of the list of 
required reading for teachers and high school students.— 
John A. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
Wash. 


The Reader's Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
meaning of good citizenship.—Arthur E. Thompson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 


As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the building 
of bedrock Americanism, the value of The Reader’s Digest 
is very high.—Burgin E. Dossett, State Commissioner of 
Education, Tennessee. 


The Reader's Digest is making a contribution to the main- 
tenance of our form of government, especially by implanting 
in young minds the concepts of desirable human relation- 
ships.—Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Oregon. 


The teacher who understands the scope of her assignment, 
and seés her objectives clearly, will value The Reader’s 
Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
which make TOMORROW. It offers information—common 
knowledge for common understanding for common 
citizenship in a common world: one world.—John Fred 
Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kentucky. 


The Reader's Digest is in an especially unique position, 
because of its wide use in the schools, to play an important 
part in strengthening the walls of democracy.—Wayne O. 
Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebr. 





Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the place which The 
Reader’s Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the country who are molding a new gen- 


eration of Americans. 
The Reader's Digest 
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BOOKS 
for Young People 


THE DOG THAT 
CAME TRUE 


By DARRELL HUFF 


Illustrated by Connie Moran 
and Diana Thorne. When Wil- 





liam's parents insist he is too 
young to take care of a dog, 
Bill invents Wags. Finally 
Wags comes true and the story 
has the happiest of endings. 
Ages 6-10. $1.25 





PAJlI 
By ESTHER KIVIAT 


Beautifully illustrated by Harold Price. 
The charming story of Paji, a Ceylonese 
boy, who carves wonderful things that 
win the prize in the Governor's contest. 

Ages 6-10. $2.00 


A Junior Literary Guild Selection 


THROUGH 
the LOOKING 





GLASS 


By LEWIS CARROLL 


A new edition of the 
beloved classic with all 
the original illustrations by John Tenniel. 
Companion volume to our popular Alice 
in large easy-to-read type. All ages. $1.25 


THE THREE FAMOUS 
UGLY SISTERS 


By CAROLINE DYER 


Pictures by Donald McKay. 
Sisters could scare away all the troubles 
which make life less happy. This story of 
how the boys and girls took over their 
duties when the Sisters became worn-out 
from over-work will be dear to the heart 
of every child. Ages 6-12. $1.75 


SUN, MOON AN 


The 3 Ugly 











STARS " 


By W. T. SKILLING and 
ROBERT S. RICHARDSON 


Astronomy for Beginners. 
A new and unusual intro- 
duction to astronomy, for 


3 


mn agers. Over 100 
illustrations, photographs, 
charts and diagrams. 

$2.50 


Children’s Catalogue available on request 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y. 18 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers fort 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.} 


EA 
— 





B.S. or MLS. 


To the Editor: 

“Must” reading for every librarian, is a provoca- 
tive article entitled “B.S. or M.S.?” in Columbia 
University’s Library Service News, November 1945, 
which begins, “Graduates of the School of Library 
Service sometimes deplore that the credential of- 
fered at the close of the basic year is a bachelor’s 
rather than a master’s degree.” 

It does not come quite as a bolt from the blue to 
those of us who work in institutions of learning to 
discover that the practice of granting another bache 
lor’s degree should be considered ‘“‘deplorable” by 
the graduates holding it, for, alas, the academic 
public, like the lay, still needs to be educated to a 
recognition of our educational background. The 
alternative to granting a master’s degree, is a con 
stant need for defensive explanations, which, 
though able and clear, as is that of Associate Dean 
Reece in the aforementioned article, meet the usual 
sales-resistance of every substitute which earnestly 
purports to be ‘not the same but just as good 

To the library staffs of the municipal colleges in 
New York City, the question is inextricably linked 
up with that of academic status, at present our 
number-one concern. At Brooklyn College, we 
elected a committee to investigate the situation 
The A.L.A. Handbook was checked to determine 
the number of library schools which require a 
bachelor’s degree of their candidates for admis 
sion; and a sampling was made through their bul 
letins of several schools of education, as the nearest 
equivalent. 


It was found that: 

Five schools granted the M.A. degree 

Three schools granted the M.S. degree 

Four granted the M.Ed. degree. 
in addition to: in one instance, 
stances, the M.A. 

IT'wo schools granted the master's degree only at the end 
a fifth year of study in the field of education 


Three granted this deg: 


the M.S.;: in two 


The complete findings of the committee were in 
corporated in a letter, which also included the fol 
lowing resolution adopted by the staff: 

W he We consider the program for the Bachelor 
Science degree in Library Service as comparabl 
to that ordinarily followed by students who a 
quire the master’s degree elsewhere, inasmuch as 
the undergraduate degree is a 
entrance ; and 


reas 


prerequisite fo 


Whereas, Two-thirds of the library schools accredited by 
the A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarianship 
require at least a bachelor’s degree for admis 
sion; and 

Whereas, A second bachelor’s degree is an inaccurate cré 


dential of graduate work and unfairly hinders 
the adequate professional recognition and status 


of librarians individually and collectively ; 
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Resolved, That it is the considered opinion of this staff 
that the master’s degree be conferred by gradu- 
ate library schools in place of the present bache 
lor's degree for the first year of library work. 


Copies. of the letter and resolution were then sent 
to Dr. Carl M. White of Columbia University Li- 
brary School; to the Executive Secretary of the 
A.L.A.; and to the Board of Education for Librar- 
ianship of the A.L.A. 


I hope that every librarian will be stirred to 
write to his own library school and to the American 
Library Association to ensure that this desirable 
change should not be by-passed for lack of interest. 

Rose Z. Marcus, Head 
Circulation Department 
Brooklyn College Library 


Used Books for the Asking 
To the Editor: 


We have some reference books and bound maga- 
zines, slightly shelf worn but in good condition, 
which we are no longer using. We should be glad 
to send these volumes, transportation collect to the 
first library which asks for them 


Ridpath—Library of Universal Literature. 1899 25 vol 
umes 

Bookman. 1924-1933 17 volumes 

Clearing House 1940 1 volume 

English Journal 1924-1940 16 volumes (v.22 un 
bound ; Nov. Dec. 1933 missing) 

Forum. 1929-1940 23 volumes 

Library Journal. 1930-1933 4 volumes 

Outlook 1924-1935 27 volumes 

Scribner's Magazine 1937-1939 5 volumes 

World's Work 1924-1932 18 volumes 


Mary C. SHEMORRY, Librarian 
Shorewood, Wisconsin, Public School 


Free for the Asking 


To the Editor: 
The following, all by Charles William McFatr 
lane, are free for the asking 
Value and Distribution 
Science and Literature 
The Economic Basis of an Enduring Peace 
The Place of Philosophy and Economics in the 
Curriculum of a Modern University (unbound) 
Some Observations on the Economic Interpretation 
of Early Roman History (unbound) 
HOWARD SEAVOY LEACH, Lihrarian 
Lehigh University Library 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Summer Session 


The Graduate School of Library Science of the 
University of Southern California continues to offer 
a ten weeks’ summer session by means of which the 
student may complete the course in three successive 
summers. This is an opportunity for employed li- 
brarians to secure professional library training. 
Registration for the 1946 session will begin on 
June 21, with classes from June 24 through Aug- 
ust 30. The courses in Administration and Organi- 
zation of Libraries, and Library Public Relations 
will be taught this summer by Althea Warren, li- 
brarian of the Los Angeles Public Library. 


APRIL 1946 
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LUXURY NURSE 
By Carol Morris 


Red-headed young Leitha Mallory im- 
pulsively accepted a private nursing case 
on the remote estate of Tannahill, where 
all members of the family were a con- 
stant source of intriguing and sinister 
gossip. Soon caught in mysterious cir- 
cumstances she could neither understand 
nor control, Leitha called for help from 
“Rick” Haller, whom she had hated and 
adored by turns. 


APRIL $2.00 





SHATTER THE RAINBOW 
By Elizabeth Hoy 

For three years Sally Morris had 
dreamed of going to the West Indies to 
marry her childhood sweetheart, Ronald 
Garvin, but enroute she met Martin 
Trent and fell deeply in love with him. 
Only courage and the strength of Sally’s 
love enabled her to find eventually hap- 
piness for all. 


APRIL $2.00 





TOMORROW IS ANOTHER DAY 


By Dorothy Quentin 


Kay Wentworth had lived only for the 
day her gay, young husband, Rix, came 
home from war, but the Rix who came 
back was a stranger to Kay and would 
have none of her plans for their life 
together. With courage and insight Kay 
met the challenge of readjustment. A 
tender and timely story of post-war love. 


APRIL $2.00 











ROBERT GORDON, M.D. 
By Kathleen Harris 

A moving and warm-hearted love story 
of young Dr. Bob and Katharine Lauren, 
the pretty nurse to whom he was en- 
gaged, and of Katharine’s wisdom and 
understanding when Dr. Bob became in- 
fatuated with lovely Sheila Zemovic. 


APRIL $2.00 





ARCADIA HOUSE 
70 Fifth Ave. * New York11,N.Y. 


A treasure house of romance for read- 
ers who demand wholesome, stimulat- 
ing, entertaining fiction. 
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AUDELS MECHANICS GUIDES 


HELPING HAND BOOKS THAT PREPARE 


MECHANICS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
AND BETTER PAY 


Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
NN cde dat insure bingdewdngcantess 


Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 


Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS &.. 
AIR COMPRESSORS ................... 


Audels WELDERS GUIDE .................. 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............. 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER ............... 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 


Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 
Aces dita Ge ch eraak 6 i KA bn Wad acto « 


Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary ..... ..... 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE .............. 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ........ 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book ........... 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 


Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 
DPE SU ich sda on pabetelaeiesaee ce +o 


Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
et as Ca a ae a a ng 


Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ......... 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES (4 


WE irate ed SEGa. Tivensandues seed cscs 


Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete .... 


Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING .. 

Hawkins Aids to ENGINEERS EXAMINATION 

Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... 

Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS ............... 

Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRI- 
CITY 


Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 
Hawkins ELECTRICAL Guides at $1 each .... 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 


Volume. Vols. |, if, Hl, IV, V, Vi, VU, Vill, 
1X, X, Xl, XU 
THEO. AUDEL & CO. 
. Publishers 


49 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 10, N. 
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Your Library Needs 
These Important 
French Publications 


ANTOINE 
DE SAINT EXUPERY: 
Lettre a un Otage $1.10 


ANDRE BRETON: 


Le Surréalisme et la Peinture 


$7.50 


MAURICE DEKOBRA: 
La Perruche Bleue $2.00 


HENRI FOCILLON: 


Témoignage pour la France 


PIERRE LECOMTE 
DU NOUY: 
La Dignité Humaine $2.25 


ANDRE MAUROIS: 


Les Silences du Colonel Bramble 
Les Discours du Docteur 


O’Grady 


In one volume, $2.50 


LOUIS VERNEUIL: 


La Vie Merveilleuse de Sarah 
Bernhardt $1.75 


HESE ARE JUST A FEW of the dis- 

tinguished French books published by 
Brentano's from a list that includes novels, 
memoirs, a series on France’s economic and 
political problems, belles lettres, literary 
criticism. These books are indispensable 
additions to the foreign collections of col- 
lege, university and all the better public 
libraries. 


Write for Complete Catalogue! 





586 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 19 
BRyant 89-5700 
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Now Available to Libraries! 
COMPLETE 4-VOLUME 1945 EDITION OF 


(CONGRESSIONAL 
QUARTERLY 


A Service by and for Newspaper Editors 
Now Released for Public Distribution 


© COMPLETE @ CONCISE @ CONVENIENT 


An indispensible reference work of vital interest to every library 
patron concerned with National and International Affairs . . . 
bound and indexed for ready reference . . . especially valuable 
now when the majority of Congressmen face re-election. This 
is the first time that an accurate, complete record of Congress 
has been available since its founding 157 years ago. 


COMPLETE SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 


(Congressional Quarterly’s 4 volumes for 1945 include voting records 
of present members of Congress on “key” issues back to 1919) 


Departmentalized for Quick Reference 


Labor 
Military & Veterans 
Education & Welfare Miscellaneous & Administrative 
Foreign Policy Taxes & Economic Policy 
e Voting records of Congress on major bills 
e Voting records of members of Congress 1919-1944 
e President’s messages to Congress (excerpts) 





Agriculture 
Appropriations 


PUBLISHED BY 


PRESS RESEARCH, Inc. 


Henrietta & Nelson Poynter, Editors & Publishers 
732 Seventeenth St.,N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


Press Researcu, Inc. 
732 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Enter our subscription for CoNncRESSIONAL QUARTERLY for 
1945 and 1946 at $20.00 each year. Mail and send bill to: 


ee 









NAME 
NAME OF 
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CRAFT BOOKS 


RUGMAKING CRAFT 


Allen—Simple processes, designs, equipment 
for making American rugs that will “warm 


the hearth and delight the sole."' Cloth, $2.00 
CREATIVE CRAFTS IN WOOD 


Dank—Hundreds of coping-saw project plans 
with full-page designs and photographs of 
details, tool processes, finished articles. 


Cloth, $3.00 
MODERN METALCRAFT 


Feirer—Possibly the first real craftbook on 
metalwork to be published anywhere. Thirty- 
three modern projects, photographs of all 
processes. Cloth, probably $3.50 (June) 


CANDLEMAKING 

Klenke—A wonderful, but hitherto sadly 
abused old craft revived for modern service. 
All tools, equipment, methods for beautiful 
Cloth, $2.00 





results. 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
Nicholas, Trilling, Lee—Art problems treated 
almost as a new discovery in application to 
the real-life world of the high-school student. 
Cloth, $2.60 


DESIGN IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Bradley—Approach to actual job of design- 
ing projects for industrial-arts and craft shops 
taken up in detail. Very attractive illustra- 


tions. Cloth, $3.00 
A BOOK OF LITTLE CRAFTS 


Powers—Forty craft “experiments'’ for the 


youngest—in color and design, shapes, 
sound, and dramatics. Several illustrations in 
full color. Cloth, $3.25 


APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT 


Groneman—The most popular craft of the 
present day—presented with wholly Ameri- 
can methods, projects, and tools. Photo- 
graphs, step by step. Cloth, $2.75 


BLOCK PRINTING CRAFT 


Perry—A full-fledged artist-craftsman anal- 
yzes and illustrates the many possibilities of 
a romantic craft for the beginner. Complete 
coverage—color and black and white. 


Cloth, $3.85 
THE PARTY TABLE 


Powers—The kind of craftwork that comes 
closest to bringing the joys of childhood back 
to the grown-up part of the world—decorat- 
ing the party table! Cloth, $3.00 (June) 


Order from your dealer or 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
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Started fourteen years ago, this series now 
comprises twenty-five volumes. Its popular- 
ity with young readers and its recognition 
by parents, teachers and librarians have 
stood the test of time. 


THE CHILDHOOD of 
FAMOUS AMERICANS 


Series 


Abe Lincoln: Frontier Boy 
Augusta Stevenson ; | 

Alec Hamilton: The Little Lion 
Helen Boyd Higgins 

Andy Jackson: Boy Soldier 
Augusta Stevenson 

Ben Franklin: Printer’s Boy 
Augusta Stevenson 

Bird Girl: Sacagawea 
Flora Warren Seymour 

Boy of Old Virginia: Robert E. Lee 
Helen Albee Monsell 

Daniel Boone: Boy Hunter 
Augusta Stevenson 

Dolly Madison: Quaker Girl 
Helen Albee Monsell 

George Carver: Boy Scientist 
Augusta Stevenson 

George Washington: Boy Leader 
Augusta Stevenson 

Hoosier Boy: James Whitcomb Riley 
Minnie Belle Mitchell 

Jane Addams: Little Lame Girl 
Jean Brown Wagoner 

John Quincy Adams: Boy Patriot 
Ann Weil 

Julia Ward Howe: 

Girl of Old New York 
Jean Brown Wagoner 

Kit Carson: Boy Trapper 
Augusta Stevenson 

Lovisa Alcott: Girl of Old Boston 
Jean Brown Wagoner 

Mark Twain: Boy of Old Missouri 
Miriam E. Mason 

Paul Revere: Boy of Old Boston 
Augusta Stevenson 

Robert Fulton: Boy Craftsman 
Marguerite Henry 

Sam Houston: Boy Chieftain 
Augusta Stevenson 

Stephen Foster: Boy Minstrel % 
Helen Boyd Higgins ; 
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Tom Jefferson: 

A Boy in Colonial Days 
Helen Albee Monsell 

William Penn: Friendly Boy 
Miriam E. Mason 

Young Audubon: Boy Naturalist 
Miriam E. Mason 

Young Stonewall: Tom Jackson 
Helen Albee Monsell 


Each Volume Illustrated + $1.50 
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JUST OUT: 


A shorter, faster method of . 
Psychoanalytic Therapy 


FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D., THOMAS FRENCH, 
M.D., et al. The report of a seven years’ investigation 
conducted by The Institute for Psychoanalysis, C hicago, 
into more efhcient and less time-consuming methods of 
psychoanalytic therapy, which can bring needed treat- 
ment within the reach of many more sufferers from 
emotional disorders. Of particular import in practical 
application are the chapters on planning therapy, indi- 
cations for therapy, and the flexible approach to psycho- 
therapy — Includes an unusually complete yet 
concise history of psychoanalysis. 


On advertising and marketing... 
Getting a Job in Advertising 


JAMES DAVIS WOOLF. A J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany executive comes forward with friendly, practical 
advice for those who want, not only to get into adver- 
tising, but to find the most suitable spot for thei~ >ar- 
ticular abilities. $2.00 


Australia— 
the New Customer 


HOWARD DANIEL and MINNIE BELLE. What the 
American business man who wants to sell “down un- 
der” should know. 500 pages of facts about foreign 
trade, industries, utilities, living conditions, govern- 
ment policies, which condition Australian market. 


$4.50 
The Milk Industry 


ROLAND W. BARTLETT. A recognized dairy mar- 
keting specialist makes a thorough examination of the 
milk industry and then points out the possibilities for 
expansion. A comprehensive survey of production, 
distribution, and role in the national economy. 


$4.50 
For industry , 


Time Study and Motion 
Economy 


ROBERT LEE MORROW. A comprehensive reference 
book on principles and procedures for methods im- 
provement. Shows how to organize and train a time 
study department. Concrete examples, calculations, 
and results from actual practice. 


Job Evaluation Methods 


CHARLES WALTER LYTLE. First comprehensive 
presentation of one of the newer developments in in- 
dustrial pmaee. Details current methods and tech- 
niques of job evaluation. Includes the first organized 
explanation of building rating structures, and develop- 
ing a plan best suited to the individual company’s needs 
and which will enlist workers’ cooperation. 


THE RONALD PRESS 
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$ (COMING SOON: 


Labor-Management 
Economics 


W. V. OWEN (with Stevenson, fordee, & Harrison, 
Inc.) A basic practical summary that brings into bal- 
ance the economic factors related directly to the inter- 
ests of employer and employee, and, those that govern 
producing, marketing and consumirig of goods. Prem- 
ises that long-run success in resolving management's 
and labor's policies is dictated by fundamental eco- 
nomic soundness. $2.00 


Machine Operation Times 
for Estimators 


JOSEPH C. DERSE. Reliable standard data and methods 
for building up rapid, consistent estimates of machine 
operation times without taking special time studies. 
Covers operations of the principal machines in pou 
working. Data thoroughly tested in use; detailed 
sentation for ready checking and application. Ena Te s 
the user to obtain the final estimate of standard hours 
per piece, which, with wage rates, will establish the 
estimated labor costs. 


Advertising to 
the Mass Market 


Also by JAMES DAVIS WOOLF. How to persuade 
millions of people to buy is an art based on knowing 
how to let universal emotions exert their fullest moti- 
vating powers. Here are the time-tested fundamentals 
served up in a breezy, swift-paced style that pulls no 
punches. 


Marketing in the West 


NATHANAEL H. ENGLE, Editor. Distribution in 
western markets pictured for guidance in planning a 
postwar expansion program. For all business men in- 
terested in advertising, markets and marketing in the 
Western states. 


Getting into Foreign Trade 


EUGENE VAN CLEEF. Dispels some of the mystery 
surrounding foreign trade operations for those who 
are considering entering the field, either as exporters 
or importers of goods, or for careers in government 
service. 


instalment Mathematics 
Handbook 


MILAN V. AYRES. A practical book for the everyday 
use of those who must make calculations for the time- 





00 ? keys tested formulas, with derivations. 


payment transactions involved in loans, the financing 
of instalment sales, and similar activities. Lists and 


$10.00 
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COMPANY, Publishers weve 
15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y, 
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NEW PROFESSIONAL TOOLS FROM A.L.A. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANSHIP 


No. 6 in the Planning for Libraries series. Prepared by a committee representing 
the Postwar Planning Committee of the A.L.A. and the A.C.R.L., with the author, 
William H. Carlson, as chairman. Following the special section by Charles H. 
Brown, College Library Objectives and Their Attainment, and the author's intro- 
duction, the various chapters discuss such subjects as expenditures and standards 
of support, cooperation and coordination in the profession, philanthropy, personnel, 
professional organizations and literature, and government of college libraries. 
Recommendations which conclude each chapter are based on the realities of the 
present situation. A stimulus to self-examination. Numerous tables and an exten- 
sive bibliography. Just published. 168p. $2.50. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO BUSINESS 


Its Place in the Small City, by Marian C. Manley, Librarian Newark Business Library, Chair- 
man of the C.E.D.’s Committee for Library Service, and of the A.L.A. Committee on Relations 
with Business Groups. Timely new book which will help libraries play their full part in 
attaining economic security for all. Covers: The contribution even a modest business service 
can make to the community; how to set up such a service; types of business information, 
how and by whom used, where found; interpreting the service to the community. 20-page 
bibliography, Building A Business Library Collection, serves as a purchasing guide. Pub- 
lished in January. 80p. $1.25. 


BRITISH CIVILIZATION AND INSTITUTIONS 


Selected list of books about the English language and literature, British life, customs, and 
institutions. Compiled by the British Council and distributed in the U. S. by the A.L.A. 
For students, librarians, and readers. Appendices give information on ordering British 
books and British Government publications. Published in January. 76p. $1. 


THE THORNE-THOMSEN RECORDS 


Five double-faced, 12-inch records, playing time about 414 minutes each side, are now avail- 
able: Baldur, Sleeping Beauty, Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside, and Tales from the Volsunga Saga 
(the last is in four parts). “Skillfully narrated,’ says the Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio 
State University. “Useful in storyhour, literature, speech, dramatics.’”” Sponsored and dis- 
tributed solely by the A.L.A. Sold only in sets of five records, express prepaid, $10 per set. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSN. 520 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11 
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Keeping Pace 


t with this changing world 





THE, WORLD BOOK BNCYCLAPEDI 


/ 
4 
> The NEW “must’’ for classroom and home in these 


swiftly changing times. 
| 4 4 1 As modern as Radar or Atomic Research, 
the mew and up-to-date 1946 edition of the 
E DITION WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA will 
be ready for delivery in June. 
. The edition is limited. There’s no increase 


More than 10,000 pages in cost. Yet it is the finest edition ever 
Over 15,000 Ilustrations — P*°du<e4- 


19 VOLUMES Orders will be filled in the order received. 


Continuously Revised Make sure of your set. Order early—today. 
y 7 eOeny 


Plan now to have your new set of WORLD 
BOOK on hand as soon as it is available. 


MORE THAN A QUARTER-CENTURY OF SERVICE TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Standard''Reference Works 


HOYER-KREUTER TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY: 
Engineering, Industry and their Scientific Foundations 

VoL. I: GERMAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH; VOL. II: ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

GERMAN; VOL. III: FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH 

(3 volumes, 2462 pages, $50.00) (Pre-war price $94.00) 

This dictionary, the most comprehensive, and detailed of its kind ever published in 
any country, covers the terms used in crafts and industries, engineering and engineering 
science, mining and metallurgy, raw and finished materials, material testing, semi-finished 
and finished products, electrical and communication engineering, metrology, cinematograph 
engineering, ordnance, optical, medical and sanitary engineering, safety engineering, civil 
engineering and chemical technology, agriculture and forestry, foodstuffs, textiles and 
clothing industries, shipbuilding and navigation, patents, law and customs, and many 
other fields of engineering and commercial activity. 


THE DUDEN PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
IN FIVE LANGUAGES: ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH (2600 pages, 6Y2 x 10 inches, 346 detailed 
plates, full buckram, $20.00) 
30,000 terms defined in pictures and translated into English, French, German, Italian 


and Spanish. 

An invaluable reference book for translators, technicians, students, artists, travelers, 
exporters, and others who need a complete and accurate vocabulary on a given subject in 
convenient and easily accessible form. The only dictionary that defines every term in both 
words and pictures. 


THE DUDEN PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA—IN SPANISH 
(900 pages, 6Y%2x 10 inches, 345 detailed plates, full buckram, $7.50) 


Similar to The Duden Pictorial Encyclopedia in Five Languages. With a preface in 
Spanish and in English and complete Spanish and English indices. 


MURET-SANDERS, GERMAN DICTIONARY 
VOLUME I: ENGLISH-GERMAN; VOLUME II: DEUTSCH-ENGLISCH 
(Two volumes, 62 x 10 inches, 2236 pages; each vol.; $10.00) 


The most comprehensive and thorough English-German and German-English dictionary 
available. Some of its outstanding features: The various meanings of each word are 
given, with numerous examples from daily life; inflection, especially of irregular words, 
is supplied; derivations are indicated, and a large number of technical terms, colloquial- 
isms and slang expressions are included. 


MICHAELIS, PORTUGUESE DICTIONARY 

(Brought up to date by the new, 1945 Supplement appended to each volume) 
VOLUME I: PorTuUGUES-INGLES $6.00; VOLUME II: —ENGLISH- 
PORTUGUESE $6.00 (Two Volumes, 1550 pages, $11.00) 
The most comprehensive dictionary of the Portuguese and English languages. 


DICTIONARY OF AERONAUTICS 
IN FIVE LANGUAGES: ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH 
By LOTHAR AHRENS (560 pages, $5.00) 





DICTIONARY OF ORDNANCE TERMS: 
Arms, Ammunition, Explosives, Materiel 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH 
By H. STROM AND OTHERS (440 pages, $5.00) 





FREDERICK UNGAR PUBLISHING CO. 
105 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Children’s Kooks for Spring 


PETER OPENS .THE DOOR by Roberta Whitehead. Illus. by Mildred 


Bronson 


Bright pictures and simple story for youngest children describe a day's visitors to 
Peter's house. (Nursery Books Series) May. $.85 


JACOBLE TELLS THE TRUTH vritten and illus. by Lisl Weil 


How a little boy with a large imagination gets himself in and out of a fearful predica- 
ment. (Nursery Books Series) May. $.85 


RED MITTENS written and illus. by Laura Bannon 


Humorous text and pictures in black and white show little Joe and his animal friends 


in a careful search for lost mittens. (4-8) $1.50 
A PICTURE HISTORY OF BRITAIN written and illus. by Clarke 
Hutton 

A gay description of the course of events in England, from the days of cave men 
through World War Il. (8-12) May. $2.50 


THE TIGER AND THE RABBIT and other tales by Pura Belpré. Illus. 
by Kay Peterson Parker 

A collection of folk tales chosen from favorite stories of Puerto Rican children and 
told by a gifted story-teller. (8-12) $1.75 


A CABIN FOR CRUSOE by David Severn. Illus. by Ursula Koering 


This rollicking story will amuse young Americans with its tale of the misadventures 
of four lively English children. (8-12) April 19. $2.00 
GIGI IN AMERICA The Further Adventures of a Merry-Go-Round Horse 
by Elizabeth Foster. Illus. by Phyllis N. Cote 

Poor Gigi! The search for Lili, his beloved mistress, took him from Maine to Central 
Park before he could find her again. (8-12) April 26. $2.00 


MISS EMILY by Jean Gould. Illus. by Ursula Koering 
The beautifully written biography of Emily Dickinson, of her life in a New England 


town a hundred years ago. (12-16) April 19. $2.50 
COME, JACK! By Robert W. McCulloch. Illus. by Duncan Coburn 

A dog story written without sentiment or pathos and giving an absorbing picture of 
the Nebraska prairies around 1880. (12-16) April 19. $2.50 
















SEND FOR free illustrated catalogue of children's books 
from Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 





on MIFFLIN 
» 
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Volume | 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA "iss, 


OF e 
Volume XXX! 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 1945 


“The most comprehensive list of American living and dead notables 
available in any one source.”—Current Reference Books (Jan) | 





Full-length detailed biographies of more than 35,000 Americans who have influenced 
our National Life and Culture. 


Write for library discount: 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 











An Essential Contemporaneous VITAL SPEECHES 
Speech Reference —OF THE DAY— 


Significant Speeches by Moulders of National and World 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
Opinion on Foreign, Governmental, Social, Educational, New York 18, N. Y. 
Juridical, Agricultural, Labor, Industrial, Com- $3.50 a year $6.00 two years 
mercial, Financial Edicts and Policies. Issued semi-monthly 














Current History | FOR READING TODAY-FOR REFERENCE TOMORROW 


- e A subscription to CURRENT HISTORY brings libraries three 
a he = $5 = eee unique reference services: the Chronology, a 20-page, accurate 


; p H account of events each day in every country of the world; the 
Indexed in The Readers’ Guide Documents, including the official texts of all significant documents 


to Periodical Literature and speeches relating to the peace; Articles by expert historians and 


economists. 

















135 South Second St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


emy- Bound Books... 


What Are They? 


Library-Bound books are new books 








CLASS ~—_ which have beem completely over-sewed 
and reinforced in heavy-duty buckram 

BINDING covers in accordance with American 
Library Association Class ‘‘A’”’ specifi- 
cations. 


Librarians know that sooner or later 
practically all library books must be CONTINUOUS 


rebound. Therefore it is economy to 
purchase books, Library-Bound, be- LOW-COST 


cause such books remain in constant 
uninterrupted circulation and do not CIRCULATION 
have to be rebound. 





LIBRARY More and more-librarians and school 
people recognize the sound business 


ACCEPTANCE practice of buying Allen-Library-Bound 


books as evidenced by increased orders. 








Tmevation tows | Ewin Allen Company 


ial over-sewing 
an Allen-Library- 1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, IIl. 
Bound book. 





Write for current catalogues and lists 
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JONATHAN DRAWS THE LONG BOW 


By Richard M. Dorson 
New England Popular Tales and Legends: from the 17th century to 
today. May. $4.50 


s 
OS LUSIADAS 
By Luis de Camées 
J.D.M. Ford, Editor 
Tke original text. Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, 22. A pril. 


$4.00 
A NEW INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
3y Alston Hurd Chase and Henry Phillips, Jr. 


Novel presentation designed for rapid acquisition of reading knowledge. 


A pril. $1.75 
FROM CLASSIC TO ROMANTIC 

3y Walter Jackson Bate 

Premises of Taste in Eighteenth-Century England. May. $4.00 
A HISTORY OF THE GIZA NECROPOLIS, Volume I 


By George Andrew Reisner 


Definitive account (Vol. I) of the royal cemetery. 75 pages of plates. 


6 maps. $35.00 
A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE AND PAINTING IN THE OLD KINGDOM 


3y William Stevenson Smith 


Egyptian art: most complete account yet published. 60 pages of plates. 


May. $25.00 
INSECT DIETARY 


By Charles T. Brues 


An Account of the Food Habits of Insects: a comprehensive treatment. 


90 ills. $5.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ECLIPSING VARIABLES 
By Zdenék Kopal 


The first comprehensive treatment. Harvard Observatory Monograph, 6. 


April. $4.00 


COMMERCIAL POLICY IN THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 
By Orville John McDiarmid 


Canadian foreign trade policy, its history and its effects over 180 years. 


$4.50 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF ARGENTINE FEDERALISM, 1820-1852 
By Miron Burgin 


Economic and political forces related. Harvard Economic Studies, 78. 


A pril. $4.00 


Order from your bookstore or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS °*® CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
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INTOLERANCE 


Is A Breeder of War! 


It Ils A Disease 


CONTAGIOUS but not INHERITABLE 
CHRONIC but not INCURABLE 








Read: 


Anatomy of Racial Intolerance 
Reference Shelf 
de Huszar 282 pages $1.25 


The book is a compilation of convincing, readable pronounce- 
ments of thirty-two recognized authorities under the general 
headings: What Race Is—General Discussion—Causes of Race 
Prejudice—Remedies for Race Prejudice. 


It is doubtful if anyone can sincerely question the facts or 
findings presented in this important book. If the prescribed 
remedies were taken “one world” would be assured. 





“Anatomy of Racial Intolerance” may be bought on a Reference 


Shelf Subscription, 5 ($1.25) Books for $4.30: 


ANATOMY OF RACIAL INTOLERANCE 
PALESTINE: JEWISH HoMELAND? 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1944-1945 
PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 
AMERICAN CAPITALISM vS RUSSIAN CoMMUNISM (May) 


| @ THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 





950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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Subscribe NOW For | | a 





PUBLISHERS 
JOURNAL 3 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
JOURNAL 


Interesting Articles 


MUSIC EDUCATION ~ COMPOSITION .- RADIO 
PERFORMANCE . FILM MUSIC . MUSIC OF THE 
THEATER »« CONCERT PERFORMANCE . MUSIC IN 
INDUSTRY - CHURCH MUSIC . VOICE TRAINING 
BAND ~ OPERA « ORCHESTRA - CHORUS .« PUB- 
LISHING - SELLING 





Lively Discussions 


by Leading Music Authorities Two Full-Page Pictures 
of Contemporary Composers 
* 
e In every issue of Music Publishers Journal 
Excellent Coverage of New subscribers receive two full-page pictures 
Publications of contemporary composers accom- 


panied by autographs. Valuable for 
bulletin boards! 


. 
These pictures alone are worth the price 
Published Six Times Yearly of a subscription! Subscribe now and 
make certain that you receive the entire 

bd series. 


NEW wusic pustisHers sournaL FEATURES 


To all NEW Subscribers Without Charge 


M.P.J. NEW MUSIC LIST 


A classified list of over 4000 new music publications issued dur- 
ing 1945 by more than 100 publishing firms. 

The most complete source of information relating to new 
music publications for chorus, band, orchestra, piano, voice, 
instrumental solos and ensembles, opera, oratorio, operetta, 
methods, studies, books, miniature scores, etc. 





In his Sunday New York Herald Tribune column the 


eminent critic and composer, Virgil Thomson, says: 


"Of surprising interest to the general reader is Music 
Publishers Journal. Musicians of high repute write in it; 
and all sorts of subjects, from church repertory and violin 
pedagogy to contemporary musical esthetics and composers’ 
finances, are covered. A bimonthly now in its third year it 
is definitely a magazine to watch." 














MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL 
MAIL YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 1270 Avenue of the Americas New York 20, New York 
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Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 3,350 pages, 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 944 pages. 

WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 

A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 


AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
536 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 




















CITY OF THE 
MARDI GRAS 


By Harry De Vore, Jr. 
Text by Martin Yoseloff 


A delightful album of drawings that capture the 
romantic flavor of colorful New Orleans. Here 
are portrayed the old and the new, the wistful 
and the gay which make this fascinating metrop- 
olis a mecca for thousands of visitors each year. 
The fifty drawings and text are printed in large 
format on fine paper, and are beautifully bound 
in half-cloth. A handsome volume for your ‘‘new 
books’’ collection. $3.50 


DOCTORS, DRUGS 
AND STEEL 


By Epwarp Popotsky, M.D. 


The dramatic story of man’s struggle against 
disease and pain told graphically and completely. 
Sulfa drugs, nicillin, plasma infusion, atomic 
fission, and other important recent discoveries are 
described in this fascinating story of the march 
of modern medicine. Written in an absorbing, 
readable manner, this vital story will hold 
the attention of general readers as well as those 


concerned with medicine. Recommended by the 
Scientific Book Club. Illustrated $3.75 


BEECHHURST PRESS 


Bernard Ackerman, Inc. 
116 East 19th Street New York 3, N.Y. 























REFRIGERATION 
ABSTRACTS 


A staff of experts reviews more than 300 
current U.S. and foreign publications to 
compile abstracts of all articles appearing 
on the subject of refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning theory and applications, carefully 
indexed and classified. All patent literature 
is also reported. 


Invaluable for those engaged in research, 
design or in exploration of unfamiliar 
fields. Published quarterly, supplemented 
by an annual subject and author index. 


Eprror J. Mack TUCKER 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


First issue—January 1946 
Price $7.00 per year, $1.50 per copy 





Special price to public libraries 
$5.00 per year 





Order from 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


40 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 





NEW service 


NEW BINDERY EQUIPMENT 
... TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


NEW BINDERY LOCATION 
... POR SPEEDIER DELIVERY 





OLD craftsmanship 


44 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
...TO SERVE YOU EFFICIENTLY 


44 YEARS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 
. . « FOR QUALITY & SATISFACTION 





WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. GRAND AVE., LANSING, MICH. 
Library bookbinders and booksellers 
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ANNOUNCING! 


Edited and with Introductions by 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
Children's Book Editor 
New York Herald Tribune 


Books to appeal to the child’s 
imagination and innate sense of 
beauty. Sympathetic, illustrations, 
in glowing full color and striking 
black and white, enhance the in- 
terest of each story. 


Authentic texts printed in large, 
csear type, in a simple, inviting 
format, with durable, exquisitely 
designed cloth bindings. 





Beautiful. Ne Hdstrated Editions 


y Childvens Favorites / 








ROBIN HOOD by J. Walker McSpad- ) 
den. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. 


HEIDI by Johanna Spyri. Illustrated by 
Leonord Weisgard. 


BLACK BEAUTY by Anno Sewell. 
Ilustrated by Wesley Dennis. 





by Mary Mapes Dodge. Illustrated by 
Hilda van Stockum. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 
by John Ruskin. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 


HANS BRINKER or The Silver Skates | 





A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES 


by Robert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated by 
Alexander Dobkin. 


$7.00 





_— WOR 
THE ao 
pusisH! 
Wherever Books LD comPANY 


are Sold 
CLEVeLany ano new yor® 
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ss New Titles 
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i Manuals 
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THE ART AND USE OF THE POSTER $1.00 


PRACTICAL FASHION SKETCHES 1.00 
ESSENTIALS OF CREATIVE DESIGN 1.00 
f 

Drawing for Illustration $ 


Pencil Drawing 

Ink, Pen & Brush 

Pastel Painting 

Simplified Drawing 

Oil Painting 

Arts & Crafts for Children 


* 
JUVENILE BOOKS 
Drawing for Children $1.00 
House That Tib and Tock Built 1.00 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 E 1ith Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS 
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Public 
Administration 
Review 


For career men in 
the public service 


leaders in governmental 
agencies and business 
enterprises 


officials in progressive 
administrative agencies 


Subscription $5 per annum 


Published quarterly 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
1313 East 60th St. Chicago 37, Illinois 
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West Virginia 
Place Names 


Their Origin and Meaning, Including 
the Nomenclature of the 
Streams and Mountains. 


HaMILL KENNY /768p. $6.00 


“A scholarly labor of love” 
—Philadelphia Enquirer 


The “labor” required seven years of 
evenings and vacations of traveling 
among the names in West Virginia, 
and research in the Library of Con- 
gress. In addition, to insure com- 
pleteness and accuracy, hundreds of 
questionnaires were sent to postmas- 
ters and public school principals. The 
first seventy pages of the book discuss 
sources and the influence of Indians, 
events, flora, fauna, etc. on place 
names. 


THE PLACE NAME PREss 
Piedmont, West Virginia 

















The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech 


Now in its thirty-second year 
as the Journal for all teachers 
in all phases of Speech and the 
Oral Arts. 


In the February Issue: 
® “The Case Method of Argumen- 


tation” 
@® “Dramatic Arts in Secondary 
Education” 


®@ “Semantics, Too, Has a Past” 


And 15 other articles 


Subscription rate $3.00 per year 


For a catalogue of other speech pub- 
lications, including the Speech Mono- 
graphs, the annual research volume, 
write to: 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


111 Switzier Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
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Yes, Laura Martin Picked “American Artist” 


a first among 5,982 magazines 


We are proud, of course, to have the Wilson Library Bulletin notify us that, of 5,982 
magazines published in the United States, our publication AMERICAN ARTIST has 
just been selected as one of the hundred best, by no less-an authority than Laura K. 
Martin, Chairman of the Evaluation Committee of the American Association of School 
Libraries. Her favorable appraisal of AMERICAN ARTIST appears in her new book, 
Magazines for High School Libraries. In brief, she says, “American Artist presents 
much sound and critical appraisal valuable to the student of art, and technical informa- 
tion on the practices of professional art, contributed by well-known artists.” 


... the magazine AMERICAN ARTIST 


Despite the continued paper shortage, a limited number of subscriptions can still be 
accepted: the U. S. subscription price is $3.00 yearly (10 issues). Special Group Rates 
for schools, and information regarding our Student Award Plan, on request. 


and ART BOOKS, too 


The list of books which we publish is constantly being expanded. Following are the 
titles now available: 


Mi 



































THE RELIEF PRINT Edited by Ernest W. Watson and Norman Kent 
An inviting presentation of methods by outstanding makers of woodcuts, wood engravings, 
and linoleum cuts; brief history of the relief print; bibliography. $4.50 


COLOR AND METHOD IN PAINTING by Ernest W. Watson 

Twelve top-ranking American —_ are interviewed ; details of their procedures make up 
a text illustrated with 12 superior full-color plates and 15 halftones. $5.00 
OIL PAINTING FOR THE BEGINNER by Frederic Taubes 

Addressed to those novices who seek an elementary treatise—and painting exercises—in por- 
trait painting, flowers, landscape, still life. Color plates. $6.00 


STUDIO SECRETS by Frederic Taubes 
A discussion for the more advanced student, by a leading painter in oils, on methods and 
materials; also covers the making and finishing of picture frames. $3.50 


LUMIPRINTING, A NEW GRAPHIC ART by Joseph di Gemma 

A form of pictorial reproduction involving the use of pencil, crayon, watercolor or oil 
on glass or plastic; the making of contact prints or enlargements. $3.50 
MASKS by W. T. Benda 

Mask-making described with explicit detailed instruction; the author's entertaining text 
illustrated with reproductions of his famous masks. $5.00 


WATERCOLOR DEMONSTRATED Edited by Watson and Kent 
Lucid text (with 8 full-color plates and 100 halftones), by and about 23 watercolorists, com- 
prises the content of this revealing ‘‘how-to-paint’’ book. $5.00 


PENCIL DRAWING by Ernest W. Watson 
An exceptionally attractive collection of drawings, by one of the leading pencil artists of 
the country ; with text covering 12 different techniques. $3.50 


SO—YOU’RE GOING TO BE AN ARTIST by Matlack Price 
This challenging volume, full of pointers about the commercial art market, introduces the 
student to the workaday world—and to the ubiquitous art director. $2.50 


TYPE SPECIMENS FOR LAYOUT, PRINTING, LETTERING by William 
Longyear 
There are 145 single line specimens of faces in common use; 58 antique or exotic; 400 
complete alphabets; and varied useful information on type and its use. $2.50 


ART DIRECTORS ANNUALS OF ADVERTISING ART 

Each year we publish this popular yearbook of the Art Directors Club of N. Y. Last year's 
limited edition was sold out before publication—thousands were disappointed. Place your order 
now for the 25th Annual, to be published in late fall, at $7.50.. Edition limited. 


Other titles in preparation. Descriptive Circular on Request. 


WATSON-GUPTILL 
330 West 42nd Street 


PUBLICATIONS Ine. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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READY NOW 





GROSSET §€ DUNLAP ANNOUNCES TO THE TRADE 


An important new line of 
se fastselling handbooks 


Edited by the editors of POPULAR SCIENCE and OUTDOOR LIFE 


“3 
ine 


More fun and profit out of leisure hours—that’s what these books offer. 
Concise, illustrated, written by experts and authorities in their fields, they 
show and tell how you can acquire new skills and hobbies or add to your 
efficiency on the job. The easy-to-understand texts are generously illustrated 
with working drawings, charts, and diagrams. 

The titles prepared by the editors of Popular Science are already known 
from coast to coast through intensive promotion in such media as the 
N. Y. Times, N. Y. Mirror, American Weekly, and other large circulation 


publications. They have also been promoted over the radio in 30 key cities. 





COMPLETE HOME 


WORKSHOP CYCLOPEDIA 
By the editors of POPULAR SCIENCE 


For everyone who likes to fix or make things. 
Tips on Household Conveniences and Repairs; 
Heating and Plumbing; Auto Ideas; W oodwork- 
ing; Magic, Games, and Toys; Home Experi- 
ments; Gardening; Furniture You Can Make; 
Radio and Electronics; Miniature Models; Hand 
and Power Tools; Photography. 1756 photos, 
drawings and blueprints for every craft, 

576 pp. $298 


EVERYBODY’S RADIO MANUAL 


By the editors of Popular Science 

With this handbook, anyone can build or fix any 
kind of radio—from a tiny portable to a power- 
ful short wave set, 8-tube FM receiver, recorder, 
and record player. 184 illustrations. $]00 


PRICED FROM 7 on 98 
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OUTDOOR LIFE ANTHOLOGY 
OF FISHING ADVENTURES 
Compiled by the editors of Outdoor Life 


A thrilling collection of true fishing adventures. 
Over 50 classic action tales by 40 famous sports- 
men-authors, 100 vivid illustrations — photos 
snapped at the scene of action and $198 
delightful sketches by leading artists. 


RADIO FOR THE MILLIONS 


By the editors of Popular Science 


A remarkably complete book for everyone inter- 
ested in radio. Thorough instructions for build- 
ing 87 radio receivers, radio-phonographs, home 
recorders, and accessories. Many valuable hints 
for trouble shooting, servicing and repairing 
commercial radios. 450 illustrations. $149 
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SPONSORED B} 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
| PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 





. and 
: WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
1946 


RECOMMENDATION TO THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


approved February 1, 1943: 


The Public Relations Committee recommends that the 
Council of the American Library Association change the 
mame of the Library Publicity Awards, sponsored jointly 
by the Committee and the Wilson Library Bulletin, the 
reorganization of which was approved by the Council at 
its Milwaukee meeting, to the John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards, in order that the awards may more fully repre- - 
sent and perpetuate the pioneering, progréssive spirit in 
library publicity. 
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tach, and mai! the contest entry form tthe bottom of 
, to The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest, 

















y Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New ¥ 52, New 
4 | exhibit material—send contest entry rn m onl). 
2. The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards will be given for the best “efoss-sections 
of Adigeaae’ Baw. publicity in the year ending Decemntiar ie Pagest mmediately preceding 
erence, e.. et 1946 conference publicity submitted must bave 
pa princes between _ land December 31, 1945. 
‘ge _ 3. Entries will ea ae in the following groups: 
a Public Libraries in communities with population of: 
Up to 25,000 


25,000 to 100,000 





q : . | state and id_regional libraries 
ae _, 4. A maximum of seven tess will be given at the discretion of the doses If 


entries in Pp are not of award calibre, in the opinion of the judges. 
no award wl be made hat grou ee 





coun? Entry Blank. Fill out, detach, and mail by May 1, ivi 





® this Library will enter the JOHN CoTron DaNa Pus.icrry Awarps Contest. 
submit our. in accordance with the contest rules, and will send it, with the Cont 


e — each the one by 13-15. 
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* Publicity entered mast be submitted in 


excellence of the publicity, not the : 
binding, colors, mounting, lettering, « 


taste of the library submitting it, but 


6. Scrapbooks should contain samples of ty; 
but-only one or two samples of frequ 


be included. 


7. Each item included in the publicity scrapb 
(if booklist, report, etc.), extent and : 


comment. If an item is typical of a 
with frequency, purpose, and results 
of the library's problems, the steps t: 
the resulting measure of success. 


8. Scra being submitted must be se: 
elow, Entries will be judged and wir 


9. Winning scrapbooks will become the 


Committee. Other scrapbooks will b: 


10, Winning scrapbooks may be borrowed upo: 
tions Committee, American Library A 
Chicago 11, Illinois, the borrowing lil 


Contest Entry Form. Fill out, attach to scrapbook, a 


NS 


JOHN CoTTron DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS CONT! 
c/o American Library Association Publicity Office 
Municipal Auditorium, Buffalo, New York 


“This scrapbook is entered in the 1946 Jou 
(Check one ) 
—— We wish to have the scrapbook returned to 


—— We are willimg to have our scrapbook circu! 
even if it does not win an award 


EaMary. . ?tau, Sia a 
Address sin... PRE 5 a 5 


Names and positions of individuals respon 


Check group in which your scrapbook should be entered: 


Public Library in community with population of: 


School libraries . es aes 

College and university libraries 

Miscellaneous ....... + oe ie 
(Special libraries, state and regional librari 


rapbook. (Awards will be made for 


00k. ) The scrapbook itself—-paper, 
is left entirely to the originality and 
! measute apptoximately 12" x15" 


publicity used throughout the year, 
or regularly recurring items should 


should be labeled as to purpose, cost 
.0d of distribution, results, and othe: 
lar series, that fact should be noted 
; the judges will have a fair picture 
to solve them through publicity, and 


as designated on the Entry Blan! 
nnounced at the A.L.A. Conferen 


y of the A.L.A. Public Relation: 
rned to owners, if desired 


pplication to the A.L.A. Public BR 
ation, 520 North Michigan Aven 
to pay transportation both way: 


sil ta veach conference by June 15, 1946 
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it does not win an award. 
y the A.L.A. Public Relations € 


for the publicity to be submitted 


25,000 ..<354e.. 


) to 200,000 ....... 
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OUTDOOR LIFE ANTHOLOGY 


OF HUNTING ADVENTURES 


Compiled by the editors of Outdoor Life 

Thrills galore for the sportsman and hunter. 43 
robust, red-blooded tales of adventurous hunting 
around the world—from Michigan and New 
Mexico to India and the Amazon. I/lus- $198 
trated with over 80 photos and drawings. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS 


By the editors of Popular Science 


How to start your own business with little or no 
capital. Here is the government’s plan for guar- 
anteed business loans to veterans, with practical, 
up-to-the-minute information on over, 60 fields 
... the supplies needed, the experience or $] 98 
training required, and the best locations. 


Grosset & Dunlap . 


GIANT HOME 
WORKSHOP MANUAL 


By the editors of Popular Science 

How to make more than 300 useful things—from 
boats, bookshelves, and lie detectors to garden 
fireplaces, ping-pong tables, and a Cape Cod 
doll’s house. 1500 illustrations, 496 pp. $950 


OUTDOOR LIFE CYCLOPEDIA 


Compiled by the editors of Outdoor Life 


This great book will give you greater enjoyment 
of your favorite sport. It tells you everything the 
sportsman wants to know about fishing, tackle, 
boats, game birds, hunting dogs, guns, camping 
equipment and hundreds of other items. I/lus- 
trated throughout with pictures 

and uae, : $198 


1107 Broadway, NV. Y. 


Canadian Representative: George J. MacLeod, Ltd., Toronto 











BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
you Sawe MONEY 












Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
Black & white mar- 
ble paper covering. / 
Label and leather / 
pull on one end. ~ 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 


PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


2300 S. Western Ave., 


Chicago 8 





Inspiring books 
with a Message 
for Everyone 


HUNAN 
HARVEST 


THEOPHANE MAGUIRE 
Former Editor of The Sign 


This biography of one missionary in China speaks 
for everyone who, putting aside the ties of flesh 
and blood, goes forth to become his brother's 
keeper and to try to save his soul. With a 
Foreword by Archbishop Cushing, graphically 








A LIST OF 


SUBJECT HEADINGS 
FOR 
CHEMISTRY LIBRARIES 


Compiled by 
A Committee of the 
Science—Technology Group 
Grace R. CAMERON, CHAIRMAN 


Chemistry Library, Louisiana State 
University 


This list of subject headings was compiled 
for use in assigning subject headings to 
the entries in a catalog of books, pam- 
phlets and other literature in a chemical 
library. General or main headings are 
used which can be expanded as needed. 
Subdivisions which may be used under 
general headings are also given. Ex- 
amples of expansions for specialized fields 
such as dyes, paper and rubber are in- 
cluded. Important for all college, univer- 
sity, public, and special libraries containing 
any chemical material. 


August, 1945. Planographed. 
64 pages. $1.50. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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illustrated, it’s the true-to-life story of a vital 
man. $2.50 


ALMS FOR 
OBLIVION 


GEORGE CARVER 


A unique study of representative men of letters 
who have contributed in some significant way to 
the development of biography as a recognized 
form of English literature. Among the biog 
raphers whose works are discussed are Adamnan, 
Thomas More, Izaac Walton, Washington Irving, 
and many others. $3.00 


MYSTIC IN 
MOTLEY 


THEODORE MAYNARD 


Here is the full-colored life of an incompre 





hensible saint, Philip Neri, the saint with a 
rollicking sense of humor. Slight, white, almost 
transparent in physical appearance, he made use 
of robust jests to disguise and control his intense 


y mag vent Written by an outstanding present 
a $2.50 


y biographer. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1104 Montgomery Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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K ooks of C onseGguence 


At last a slight easing of our paper situation allows us to make 
our bow to the library trade of the U.S. For 5 years we have 
published small editions of Books of Consequence. With the 
coming of peace we enter the general field with wider horizons, 
larger printings. Listed here are our principal recent publications. 


DRAGON IN THE OUST 


by Post Wheeler, author of INDIA AGAINST THE STORM. A personal nar- 
rative of espionage by a former U S. First Secretary in Tokio. Virtually a 
“secret history”, it is also a complete survey of Jap history and social life from 
the days of Sky Shiner to the world conspiracy the author strove to combat. 
Indexed, 256 pages. $2.75 


VEDANTA FOR THE WESTERN W/orib 


Isherwood, Huxley, Heard, Van Druten and other luminaries of English intel- 
lectual life in America discuss the universality of religious experience. “One of 
the most complete and comprehensible expositions of oriental mysticism today.” 

. Alice Hacket, Publishers’ Weekly. Cloth, 452 pages. $3.75 


THE JASYCHOLOGY OF QTTENTION 


by Theo Ribot, with a preface by Mrs. M. D. Corbett. To Mrs. Corbett, Aldous 
Huxley dedicated his “Art of Seeing’ Mrs. Corbett, the leading teacher of the 
Bates System of Eye Education in the U.S., has inspired this reprint of a long 
unavailable classic. Injects new impetus into any teacher’s technique. $2.50 


A ZHESAURUS OF SPANISH JDIOMS 


by L. K. Brown. “A pioneer work. As painstaking as Noah Webster ...” (Spring- 
field Repub.) A unique work ---the everyday language of Spain and the 21 
Republics. $1.98 


HOW TO WRITE LETTERS THAT GET HOW TO WRITE FOR 


JOBS MONEY. 


by R. E. Mason. A working, tested for- by Jack Woodford. A million fans con- 
mula for both the letter and the inter- tinuously demand more. “This is my 
view. A proven method for arousing most factual book.”...The Author. $2.49 
interest and inducing action. $1.98 


CHINESE In 30 Lessons A CONCISE ENGLISH-CHINESE DICTIONARY 


by Yu Feng Sung, B.A. A basic, com- __ by E. M. Chang, Ph. B. An essential ref- 
pletely modern introduction having erence tool for practical usage and scho- 
highest academic endorsement. $2.98 _ lastic research. $3.95 


AUAGAVAD C/ITA: THE SONG OF GOD 


Translated by Isherwood and Prabhavananda. “A distinguished literary 
work.” ... Time. “Can be read with positive enjoyment.”... Huxley. $1.50 ee 


THE MARCEL RODD CO. pustisHers » HoLLywoop + NEW YORK 
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From Vol 5. p 5357 — Book of Knowledge 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


{1945 copyright} 
Childhood’s Treasure House 


CHILD'S simple question is sufficient to uncover the riches of this 
20-volumed vault wherein are garnered the choicest gems of wisdom. 


cA 


Young explorers seek and find gems of thought on elementary economics in 
four treasure boxes, plainly labelled: 


“Wealth and What It Is.” 
“How Wealth Is Created.” 


Clearer insight follows when wealth is properly related to both labor 
and intelligence, as in the quotation below. 





“Spending and Saving.” 
“The Distribution of Wealth.” 


~~ 


“How Wealth is Created”’ ail 


"The Trend te? 


a 





ee 


“Wealth, or riches, may be defined as a collection of 
things over and above the amount needed for bare 
living from day to day. A country has wealth if enough 
of its people have a good store of money or other 





possessions. A country has potential, or unused, wealth 
if it has stores of minerals or forests or other gifts of 
nature that have not yet been worked. 


“Wealth is created by work. Man 1s not the strongest 
of the animals, but his muscles are directed by his 
wonderful brain. Labor, then, is the first source of the 
wealth we are studying, but it 1s umportant to see that 
labor, to be effective, must be intelligent and inven- 
tive” —Introducing a 3-page BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
feature article, (Vol. 15, pp 5357-60) typical of four 
chapters on elementary economics, among the 44 
chapters that make up the department known to chil- 
dren as “Our Own Life.” 


The Book of Knowledge” 


20 Vols., Maroon Artcraft, List Price $79.50 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY 

, 2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. , 
{ Please send me without obligation your new | 
j booklet “A Unique Aid in Education.” ! 
I I 
, NAME... a , 
1 SCHOOL. . ! 

! 
ADDRESS i 
LT Sar STATE : 


(WLB 4—46):—>. 
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After This Manner, Therefore, Listen... .” 


By Bonaro W. Overstreet t 


qs0P- LOOK—LISTEN. That is good 

advice at a railroad crossing; and equally 
good advice in a lot of other places: places 
where there are things to see that we do not 
see ; things to hear that we do not hear; things 
which, if they could hold our attention and 
become part of our understanding, would 
make us more safe to be allowed at large in 
a worried and suffering world. It is good 
advice. Particularly the word /isten. For most 
of us do not listen. 

This need not mean that we do more than 
our share of the talking. It may mean that. 
But quite as likely it means that we are men- 
tally awake only when we are doing the talk- 
ing—that we slide into a coma when it comes 
our turn to keep still. Our comatose state may 
be disguised—if we are expert in the use of 
the fixed bright expression; the eager smile; 
the little nod that says, ““Of course,” and the 
shake of the head that says, “Oh, dear, what 
a shame!” I have even known people who 
could appear to be thinking—weighing care- 
fully every word that was being said—with 
the effect achieved by their muscles instead of 
their minds. This accomplishment involves a 
certain furrowing of the brow, and a rhythm 
of smoothing and deepening the furrows; a 
certain drooping of the jowels as though 
under the weight of a problem. It does not, 
however, involve thinking. Nor listening, 
either. Not real listening. Just enough clue- 
listening to be sure that the muscular re- 
sponses hit the right rhythm. 


oe Instigated by a talk at the East-West Institute for 
Librarians, in New York City, February 2, 1946. 
+ Author, poet, and psychologist. 
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Wordsworth, in brief, was more of an opti- 
mist than a psychologist when he wrote: 


The eye—it cannot choose but see; 
We cannot bid the ear be still. . . . 


Eyes that are not seeing and ears that are not 
hearing are the rule rather than the exception 
—if we take seeing and hearing to be mental 
and emotional, as well as purely physical, 
experiences. 

There is a kind of common notion that 
talking is a more active form of behavior than 
listening: that more of the self is engaged. 
Probably this error stems from the fact that 
our lips move when we talk, but our ears do 
not wiggle when we listen. So far as the 
active involvement of the brain is concerned, 
however, the two processes — talking and 
listening—should be equal parts of one ex- 
perience: the experience of breaking down 
our Own separateness, our own psychological 
isolation, and linking ourselves in mutual 
understanding with other people. 

Sometimes even our talking seems curiously 
unrelated to mental activity. Words keep on 
coming out of the mouth for no better reason, 
apparently, than because nothing has hap- 
pened to stop them. But even more frequent 
is a condition of imitation listening: of silence 
that is not the silence of mental receptivity. 


Real listening is a very active business. 
Rightly understood, our power to listen is the 
power to escape the limitations of our own 
experience and learn more about life than we 
can ever have a direct, personal chance to 
learn. 
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We are all partial, narrow, biased, walled 
around by our own memories and habits. We 
cannot help being so. For very few of the 
whole multitude of things that can happen 
to human beings ever happen to any one of 
us. And since it is what happens to ourselves 
that we feel most vividly, we easily think of 
our partial experience as typical experience. 
Listening—listening with the mind and heart, 
as well as with the ears—is the best means we 
have of supplementing our narrow experience 
with the wider experience of the race. 

But to listen in this fashion we have to lend 
ourselves fully to the speaker. Hearing his 
words, we have also to.feel the person who 
speaks them: the person for whom they rep- 
resent experience and value. This person- 
who-is-not-ourselves may be talking about the 
house where he grew up; or about the high 
cost of living; or about refugees from Eu- 
rope; or about Congress, or the younger gen- 
eration, or a trip across country, or a new hat. 
But always and inevitably he is describing 
himself. By talking about a subject, he is tell- 
ing that he thinks it worth talking about. By 
choosing to say one thing rather than another 
about a person he knows or a magazine article 
he has read, he is telling what he values. The 
art of listening, then, is the art of imagina- 
tively moving ourselves over into the speak- 
er’s mind, the art of locating his few spoken 
words in the context of all his memories and 
hopes, beliefs, and doubts. If we form the 
habit of thus actively listening when others 
talk, we will be continually broadening and 
deepening our knowledge of what it feels like 
to be human, what it feels like even in situa- 
tions utterly different from our own. 


Perhaps it is stretching a point to say that 
the art of reading is actually the art of listen- 
ing—just another form of it: a form that 
allows us to cock a receptive ear toward a 
speaker a world away from us in space or 
centuries away from us in time. Yet that is 
how I myself like to think of reading. 

After all, it is still a new thing for the 
human race to be able to read. For more gen- 
erations than we can number, listening was 
the only means man possessed of enlarging 
his own experience by the borrowed experi- 
ence of others. Philosophy, religion, drama, 
history, story, poetry: these no less than the 
small incidents of his friends’ lives came to 
man, if at all, because they were spoken by 
someone and he listened to them. He listened 
to them and built up feelings around them 
and used them as a measure of his own be- 
haviors, as company for himself when he was 
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alone, as a stimulus to his own powers when 
they needed stimulus, as wisdom to pass on 
in his turn to other folk. The individual who, 
in the long preliterate stages of history, had 
no keen ability as a listener must have re- 
mained a prisoner within his own small cell 
of experience. 

But we learned after a while, after many 
centuries. We learned, as it were, to take 
liquid speech and freeze it on the printed 
page: fix it there for keeps, fix it there so that 
people could look with their eyes at what was 
formerly accessible only to their ears. But 
this meant that the reader had to know how 
to listen—with mind and heart—to whoever 
was speaking to him in the soundless code of 
print. Here, again, he had to learn how to 
imagine his way into the other person’s mind ; 
he had to learn the art of looking out at life 
from the angle of the other person’s experi- 
ence. He had to listen with his eyes. 

When we do thus learn to listen to the 
printed page, we move into a far wider com- 
pany of talkers than we can ever expect to 
know by just listening with our ears to au- 
dible voices. We can open a novel and listen 
to people worrying their way through prob- 
lems that we never thought about before, but 
that suddenly become real to us: the prob- 
lems, perhaps, that are faced by sharecrop- 
pers, or members of some minority group, or 
men and women who earn their living at jobs 
we have never tackled. We can open a book 
of philosophy and listen to Socrates talking 
on an Athenian street corner. We can open 
a book of poetry and hear voices that astonish 
us with beauty, or stab us with a new sense of 
the world’s old sorrow. We can, in brief, in- 
vite into our own living room any speaking 
company to which we choose to lend the ears 
of our understanding. 

And these people who speak to us from 
books speak with an astonishing lack of in- 
hibition. They tell us, in the first half-hour 
that we spend with them, more about their 
own inner thoughts and their past lives than 
even our intimate friends ever bring them- 
selves to tell. By listening, then, to those who 
speak from the pages of novels, histories, and 
dramas, we acquire a store of insight about 
human experience and feeling that it would 
take many lifetimes to acquire from words 
that reach the ear from the speaking lips of 
our own acquaintances. 

It is a rich and subtle art, this art of listen- 
ing. He who learns it well may also learn 
well, as a by-product, the art of speaking with 
wisdom. 
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Ending the War on the Shelves 


By Mary Klove Kramer * 


Wilk the end of hostilities many a circu- 

lation librarian is already looking at 
the books in 940.5’s—940.9’s with a specu- 
lative eye for weeding, discarding, or ultimate 
retirement to the stacks. The local library 
being currently full to the gunnels with books 
for a combination of reasons, the need to re- 
vise its 940.5 collection became pressing the 
moment the books ceased to be timely. The 
titles in the following list stood out as being 
worth preserving, at least for the time being, 
in this medium-sized library and to this list 
other libraries might add other titles depend- 
ing on their available shelf room and the 
policy they decide upon. Probably it will re- 
main to the large libraries to attempt to keep 
complete collections of the war books. The 
Osterhout and libraries of similar size will 
need to retain only the books outstanding in 
quality, source material, and a representation 
from the standpoint of geography. 

In the weeding and annotating process (in 
which the entire staff was invited to partici- 
pate concerning those books they had read) 
a few generalizations resulted. The improve- 
ment in quality of the books of World War II 
over World War I was striking. The war 
correspondents contributed some of the great- 
est as well as the poorest of the war books, 
ranging from Guadalcanal Diary to Blind 
Date with Mars, They wrote much which 
turned out to be true history (historians, 
please note!) as did some of the writers who 
were not professionals. An example of the 
latter is Wildcats over Casablanca, by a Navy 
flier. Some of the “hero’”’ books showed un- 
expected durability. One-Man Army, the 
story of Commando Kelly, and the biography 
of Al Schmidt, the Marine, still have some- 
thing to say and will continue to do so for 
awhile to come. 

While actually reviewing those books in 
the history classification it was found neces- 
sary to shuttle back and forth from the his- 
tory shelves to the biographies, to the 300’s, 
and to the travel by countries, to pair books 
that supplemented each other, or to mark one 
for discard later because another duplicated 
or improved upon its material. 





* Head of Circulation Department, Osterhout Free Li- 
brary, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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In practice the Osterhout plans to discard 
enough no longer needed duplicates of the 
war books to create sufficient shelf room for 
its present needs. It hopes soon to have the 
bulk of the war books annotated with tenta- 
tive judgments from staff members who read 
them. Then six months from now, probably 
next spring when the winter circulation has 
ebbed, final disposition of the war books will 
be made. It will be decided which are to re- 
main on the open shelves, and which retired 
to the stacks or to the discards, on the basis 
of the use and interest proven by the record of 
their circulation in the intervening months. 


As a starting place the following list of 
books worth keeping may prove useful to 
other libraries. 


ABEND, HALLETT Ramparts of the Pacific 
ANGELL, NORMAN Let the People Knou 
BAYLER, W.L.S. Last Man off Wake Island 
BELDEN, JACK Retreat with Stilwell 
—— Still Time to Die 
BOOTHE, CLARE Europe in the Spring 
BROWN, CECIL Suez to Singapore 
BROWN, JoE E. Your Kids and Mine 
BROWN, JOHN Mason Many a Watchful Night 
— To All Hands 
CARSE, ROBERT There Go the Ships 
CASEY, ROBERT J. Battle Below 
—— I Can't Forget 
Torpedo Junction 

—— This Is Where I Came In 
Cassipy, RoBERT Moscow Dateline 
CHURCHILL, WINSTON Blood, Sweat, and Tears 
CurizE, EvE Journey among Warriors 
DE SEVERSKY, ALEXANDER P. Victory through Air 

Power 
FREDBORG, ARVID Behind the Steel Wall 
GERVASI, FRANK War Has Seven Faces 
—— But Soldiers Wondered W hy 
GOODELL, JANE They Sent Me to Iceland 
Goris, JAN ALBERT Belgium in Bondage 
GREAT BRITAIN Combined Operations 
GREENLAW, OLGA The Lady and the Tigers 
HARDISON, PRISCILLA The Suzy-Q 
HARSCH, JOSEPH C. Pattern of Conquest 
HASKELL, RuTH G. Helmets and Lipstick 
HERSEY, JOHN Into the Valley 
Hitt, Max Exchange Ship 
INGERSOLL, RALPH The Battle Is the Pay-Off 
Jones, Guy P. Two Survived 
KELLY, CHAS. E. One Man’s War 
Korson, GEorGE G. At His Side 
LARDNER, JOHN Southwest Passage 
Lawson, T. W. Thirty Seconds over Tokyo 
LIEBLING, A. J. The Road Back to Paris 
Look Movie Lot to Beachhead 
MCcINNIs, EpGAR The War—4 volumes 
MACVANE, JOHN Journey into War 


(Continued on page 602) 
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A Seabee Library on Iwo Jima 


By Delmer Rodabaugh * 


6 Beis library of our construction battalion 

was a reminder of home and civilization 
during the seven months the Seabee outfit 
spent on barren, sandy Iwo Island. It was a 
Quonset hut with concrete floor, furnished 
with tables and chairs for reading and letter- 
writing ; besides shelves of books, it boasted 
old and new copies of some 25 periodicals— 
news magazines, picture magazines, and other 
popular weeklies, with such additional ones 
as Harper's, Fortune, Popular Mechanics, Sci- 
entific American, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Field and Stream, and Popular Photography. 


Before the book collection reached Iwo 
Jima there had been opportunity to do a good 
deal of selection and improvement. While 
the battalion was stationed at Port Hueneme, 
California, preparing to ship out, we used 
battalion welfare funds to buy about 500 titles 
from Hollywood and Los Angeles bookstores, 
aiming for variety and range of difficulty, and 
trying to strike a balance between older and 
current books. Money for more than 500 
books was forthcoming, but it seemed better 
to limit purchases to the ones most clearly 
desirable since the Navy also made a consign- 
ment of books to every battalion going over- 
seas, and we could not know these titles in 
advance. 

Our unit's first assignment after embarka- 
tion proved to be at the Honolulu Naval Air 
Station. We unpacked and set up our library 
there; our magazine subscriptions began to 
arrive. The sight-unseen Navy consignment 
turned out to be some 600 volumes, about 
half of them books that had been donated to 
the Victory Book Campaign and the other 
half new ones purchased by the Navy. There 
was luckily little overlapping between these 
and the ones we had bought ourselves. How- 
ever, the new books in this Navy consignment 
contained among themselves many duplica- 
tions—three or even six copies of the same 
book. For a small library easily accessible to 
all our men, most of these duplicate copies 
were not needed. Fortunately we were located 
within easy reach of the central library of that 
naval district, and were allowed to trade our 
duplicates and unwanted books for others, 
100 books each month. Every time we traded, 





* English teacher; formerly Carpenter’s Mate Third 
Class, 133d Seabee Battalion, U. S. Navy. 
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we submitted a long list of desired titles 
which the central library staff filled as far as 
possible. Since we remained at this station six 
months, a good deal of revision was possible. 

Another lucky break was the proximity of 
Honolulu with its bookstores. Once our li- 
brary was in actual operation we could tell 
what our deficiencies were, and make fre- 
quent trips to town to supply them. As be- 
fore, welfare funds were ample and the real 
limitation was the shortage of books, particu- 
larly recent publications, in crowded Hono- 
lulu. Over a period of months we bought 
about 150 books there. Battalion officers and 
men also donated books, having no space for 
them in seabags and footlockers. 

During its entire time overseas our bat- 
talion received every month a shipment of 
books from a naval supply depot on the West 
Coast. The bulk of these were paper-bound 
editions in quantities suitable for distribution 

~at first Penguin Books and Pocket Books, 
later the Armed Services Editions in two- 
column format. Most months the shipment 
included also from a dozen to two dozen 
clothbound volumes for library shelves, recent 
titles and nearly every one a valuable addition 
to the library. Paper and clothbound books 
alike were always well selected, providing for 
various reading tastes and levels; among them 
were a number of current and important 
books on the war and world affairs. We also 
received each month, from the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, overseas editions of popu- 
lar magazines in distribution quantities. 


Library Went Along 


When our battalion left the Honolulu 
Naval Air Station, the library went along. 
Bookshelves became packing cases, and five 
months later at Iwo Jima. became bookshelves 
again after repair and repainting. The book 
collection now numbered more than 1,300, 
well over a book per man. This figure does 
not take into account the paper-bound edi- 
tions, which were given away at the messhall 
or distributed among the tents. 

The Seabees used books in the library or 
drew them out for a week. Between 30 and 
40 books were charged out daily, and the total 
number out on a typical day was 154, an aver- 
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“REMINDER OF HOME AND CIVILIZATION’ ON IWO JIMA 
Quonset Hut Seabee Battalion Library 


age of one book for every seven or eight men. 
The books were shelved by classes to help 
readers find what they wanted. Most readers 
of Westerns read virtually nothing else, and 
firmly eschewed historical novels of the West. 
They knew exactly what they wanted, ‘‘smok- 
ing guns’’ epics which offered passive pleas- 
ure; for more positive spare-time enjoyment 
they preferred fishing, sight-seeing, or hobby- 
work in native woods and in metals. Gregory, 
Grey, and Short were the most read Western 
authors. Readers of mysteries were less easily 
satisfied. Most of them read other types of 
books too; they picked over the mysteries 
critically, often giving up without making a 
selection. Dorothy Sayers’ books had only 
slight appeal; Doyle was too old-fashioned ; 
recently published mysteries which arrived 
every month from the naval supply depot met 
with little more favor. They liked mysteries 
but had trouble finding specific ones that they 
liked. 

Fiction readers repeatedly mentioned that 
they liked “a good historical novel,” and 
thought of such books as having more in 
them, being more worth while, than novels 
of contemporary setting. About half a dozen 
men always chose novels of literary stature, 
and perhaps two dozen others chose such 
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books as a small but regular part of their 
reading diet. Maugham, Steinbeck, Dosto- 
evski, Marquand, Wolfe, Richard Wright, 
Huxley, Farrell, and Saroyan were all read. 
Proust, Joyce, and Dos Passos were not, ap- 
parently because their techniques were too 
forbidding for all but a few, and these few 
had read them in civilian days. One man 
studied Farrell’s novels out of an adult inter- 
est in the environment he himself had grown 
up in; he pronounced Farrell’s picture totally 
accurate. School classics were outdated or had 
already been read; for the Seabees, Sinclair 
Lewis had moved into this category. State- 
side fame of a new book gave it tremendous 
desirability overseas, giving a sense of being 
in touch with home just as an American news- 
paper did. There were waiting lists for A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Strange Fruit, Shore 
Leave, and Forever Amber. In time the de- 
mand for these titles solved itself, Seabee 
wives mailing copies to their husbands who, 
after an interval, donated them to the library. 
Strange Fruit was customarily spoken of as 
the book that was “banned in Boston.” Shore 
Leave was read partly for the juiciness of its 
contents and had an added interest for service 
men who, like its characters, had been on the 
loose in liberty towns with money in pocket. 
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Forever Amber would have been read even 
without any of the publicity at home for its 
numerous bedroom scenes, just as all the 
Thorne Smith books were popular, and just 
as Erskine Caldwell’s books had waiting lists 
—but not for the reasons that have given 
them critical acclaim. 


War Books Not Wanted 


Novels like A Bell for Adano and A Walk 
in the Sun, focusing painfully on war prob- 
lems or directly on combat, mostly stayed on 
the shelves despite their reputation; the Sea- 
bees were hearing more than enough on these 
themes from all sides. Much of the bat- 
talion’s reading was already about the war 
since all popular magazines were widely read, 
especially the news magazines. It was notable 
that readers of historical novels preferred 
them not to be about war, and that on the 
nonfiction shelves the war and Navy books 
went largely untouched except by two or 
three 19- and 20-year-old men who read 
dozens of them. 

In nonfiction reading, the technical books 
were used most. There were students of slide 
rule, of algebra and geometry, and of navi- 
gation. In some technical fields, especially 
electricity and electronics, Seabee reading 
ranged far up into the theory of the subject. 
Many Seabees were in their thirties and for- 
ties, and were experienced in carpentry, ma- 
chine or electric shop, or road and other hard- 
surface construction. They wanted to solve 
some problem in the Seabee job to which they 
were assigned, or to be better equipped to 
resume their civilian trade when they got 
home. How to Plan a House was the most 
popular title among the technical books, and 
men also looked for practical information on 
equipping their own postwar shops. All 
magazines dealing with home building and 
shop projects received thorough study. Some 
men did technical reading not so much be- 
cause of occupational bent as for the more im- 
mediate purpose of improving their chances 
for an advancement in rating and pay in the 
Seabees. 

H. Allen Smith was the only humorist who 
was at all popular. Poetry and literature and 
drama shelves were left almost completely 
alone; travel, adventure, and biography fared 
a little better. Although the nonfiction and 
nontechnical books were read comparatively 
little, about a dozen Seabees made active and 
serious use of them—some of these being 
men who never opened a high-caliber novel 
unless by mistake. On current world affairs 
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Sumner Welles, William L. White, Latti- 
more, Forman, and Lippmann were read. 
Only one man read books by and about Plato. 
A couple of men read history, and four or 
five read in such fields as chemistry, biology, 
and physics. The first atomic bomb news 
brought inquirers to the library, and we were 
proud to be able to offer them two books that 
contained chapters on atom-splitting. Refer- 
ence books came in for much use, particularly 
maps and atlases and the World Almanac. 


The great majority of men in this battalion 
had high school background or its equivalent, 
though they had been out of the classroom 
from five to twenty years. By and large, their 
interests were already permanently fixed, and 
they had pretty clear ideas on how much 
books could or could not do toward satisfying 
them. Except for their specialized attitude 
toward war books, they appeared neither to 
lose the reading tastes they had had as civil- 
ians nor to develop new ones; but often they 
followed them up more persistently than they 
had ever done at home. 


ENDING THE WAR ON 
THE SHELVES 


(Continued from page 599) 
MICHIE, ALLAN A. Air Offensive against Ger- 
many 
MOOREHEAD, ALAN Don’t Blame the Generals 
—— End in Africa 
MoRRILL, JOHN South from Corregidor 
MYKLEBOST, T. They Came as Friends 
O'BRIEN, TOM  Paurser’s Progress 
PYLE, ERNIE Brave Men 
—— This Is Your War 
REDMOND, JUANITA I Served on Bataan 
REYNOLDS, QUENTIN The Curtain Rises 
—— London Diary 
—— Only the Stars Are Neutral 
RICKENBACKER, EDDIE Seven Came Through 
ROMULO, CarLos P. I Saw the Fall of the Philip 
pines 
ScoTT, ROBERT L. God Is My Co-Pilot 
SEAGRAVE, GORDON S. Burma Surgeon 
SHIBER, ETTA Paris Underground 
SHIRER, WM. L. Berlin Diary 
SNOW, EpGAR People on Our Side 
STETTINIUS, EDwaRD R. Lend-Lease 
STOWE, LELAND No Other Road to Freedom 
— They Shall Not Sleep 
TOLISCHUS, OTTO Tokyo Record 
TRUMBULL, RoBERT ‘he Raft 
WHITAKER, JOHN T. We Cannot Escape History 
WHITE, MARGARET BourRKE Shooting the Russian 
War 
— They Called It Purple Heart Valley 
WHITE, WILLIAM L. Queens Die Proudly 
—— They Were Expendable 
WotFerT, IRA Battle for the Solomons 
WorvELL, M. T. “Wildcats” over Casablanca 
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“Successful” Librarians 


AS REVEALED IN WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA 
By George M. Korb * 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


HA4vE you ever asked yourself the ques- 
tion, “What has the boss got that I 
haven't got ?”’ The answer would vary greatly 
depending on the individuals compared. The 
further question might be asked, ‘“‘How do I 
measure up to a typical successful librarian?” 
Who's Who in America, 1944-1945, con- 
tains the biographies of 224 current leaders 
(retired librarians are not here considered ) 
in the profession who have submitted by a 
questionnaire the details which they consider 
significant about their careers. These may be 
compiled as a yardstick by which to measure 
ourselves. Unfortunately, it will only show 
externals. Such abstract things as intelligence, 
personality, and industry are not recorded. 
However, at least the outline of a leader in 
the library field can be constructed and some 
conclusions drawn concerning librarians as a 
social class. 

The Who's Who library world is a man’s 
world by three to one. Of those persons being 
considered, 169 are men and 55 are women. 
This is in contrast to the proportions in the 
profession as a whole where women out- 
number men by nine to one. Yet what other 
occupation can claim that women hold 25 
per cent of the positions of leadership? 

Who's Who in America has given recog- 
nition to persons from all types of libraries 
except school libraries. Of the group listed, 
70 are in public libraries, 91 work in college 
and university libraries, 14 teach in library 
schools as their principal duty, 47 are in spe- 
cial libraries, and two serve at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. The overwhelming majority occupy 
positions as administrators of large institu- 
tions. 

The biographees are, likewise, widely scat- 
tered both in place of birth and present loca- 
tion. For the present generation of library 
leaders, the West and South held the greatest 
opportunity. The Midwest failed to hold its 


* Junior Librarian, Division of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, New York State Department of Labor. 
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most promising candidates. The trend is 
shown by the following table: 


Present 
Section Birthplace Residence 

ee rer rr ss 89 87 
South (Including all the 

former slave states) ... 41 64 
a Pee ee re 72 49 
es ey 8 23 
a ere 12 1 
LL ee eer rere 2 0 


Just 18 out of 224 are working in their home 
towns. Even fewer, 14, rose through the 
ranks to the top in the libraries where they 
began work. It is quite obvious that one of 
the essentials of success for librarians is a high 
degree of mobility. 

From the age at which they entered the 
profession, it is evident that many librarians 
had originally contemplated different careers. 
While there probably is some reticence about 
mentioning the positions which they aban- 
doned, librarians have been drawn from such 
occupations as newspaper work, law, busi- 
ness, and teaching. By far the largest group 
is the 46 teachers and college professors. 
Only one recruit came from outside the white 
collar occupations—a farmer. 


The path to any profession today is through 
a college education. Recommended standards 
of library training would require at least two 
degrees. The record of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica shows: 
Librarians 


44 
78 
47 
19 
-12 6 


Degrees 


Yawn 


Some of these are honorary. The 30 librar- 
ians who claim no degrees are old-timers, for 
it is inconceivable that one could rise to the 
top in library work today without the advan- 
tage of higher education. The record of 57 
Phi Beta Kappas, or better than one in four, 
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indicates that a key is not a handicap in the 
library field. 

Professional training is far less common 
than college education. Only 146 out of the 
224 claim to have attended library schools. 
This is a reflection of the fact that many en- 
tered the profession before library schools be- 
came accessible to all sections of the country. 
It also indicates that library schools have con- 
siderable ground to gain before education for 
librarianship can be considered as essential as 
similar efforts in such fields as law, medicine, 
and engineering. 

A tabulation of the library schools attended 
would prove little since they vary so much in 
age id enrollment. The old New York State 
Library School accounts for nearly half of the 
total number of library school graduates being 
discussed. The schools giving a two-year 
course follow on the list. 

After college and choosing a career, the 
next step in the lives of most people is mar- 
riage. The long years of study for a profes- 
sion of necessity postpones matrimony be- 
yond the usual age for many librarians. The 
median age for marriage was 28 with quartile 
deviations at 25 and 32. 

The women who rose to success placed a 
career above marriage, for only two out of 55 
have married. Only 21 out of 169 men have 
remained single. 

Aside from the high proportion of single 
people, librarians are not prolific. Statistics 
of parenthood show: 


Number of Children _—_ Librarians 
1 42 
2 44 
3 27 
4 9 
5-8 9 


If there were any truth in Malthus’ theory 
that population tends to increase faster than 
the food supply, this record would prove that 
librarians’ cupboards are nearly bare. 

How long did it take these successful 
people to get to their present positions? Age 
at time of appointment varied from 24 to 72. 
The median is 43 years with the first quartile 
_ at 36 and the third quartile at 51. The early 
age at which this group reached important 
positions would appear even more marked if 
it is considered that many held outstanding 
posts before coming to their present ones. 
More than half held “big” jobs while still in 
their thirties. 

The present age of the group (there are 22 
who are not telling their age, 20 women and 
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two men) spans exactly half a century, from 
33 to 83. The median age is 59, and the quar- 
tile deviations are at 49 and 66. If this is an 
accurate picture of the leadership in libraries, 
it is certainly not a healthy sign that 25 per 
cent of important posts are held by those be- 
yond the usual retirement age. It bears out 
the contention of the A.L.A. that there is a 
great need for administrators in our field. 


If these are truly leaders, it is to be ex- 
pected that they have an influence beyond the 
realm of their own libraries. One means of 
exerting influence is through publications. 
About 50 per cent claim to have written one 
or more books and 68 per cent have written 
either books or magazine articles. 


Membership in professional and other or- 
ganizations is another indication of leader- 
ship. All but 18 claim to belong to at least 
one library association. Membership in li- 
brary associations is as follows: 

Number of Library Number Claiming 
Organizations Membership 
1 24 


2 54 
3 56 
4 49 
5 15 
6 or more s 


The A.L.A. is the most popular association 
with 192 admitting membership. Member- 
ship in their state library association is in- 
dicated by 140. 

Definitely they are joiners! Although 24 
are silent on participation in nonlibrary or- 
ganizations, most have a variety of interests. 
While club names are not always informa- 
tive, it would seem that librarians are not 
very athletic. Only 13 belong to clubs that 
can be definitely considered to cultivate the 
physical side of man. Membership in seden- 
tary clubs such as historical and genealogical 
societies, on the other hand, is high. It is 
interesting that while most of this group are 
as much administrators by occupation as they 
are librarians, they do not identify them- 
selves with managers as a group. 

It is a significant commentary on American 
social life that a group of its outstanding citi- 
zens will list their clubs and associations in 
great detail while only half will admit be- 
longing to a church. The religious affiliation 
of those disclosing it is very homogeneous 
compared to the great diversity of sects 
among the population as a whole. Not more 
than 16 of the 256 denominations listed in 
the religious census of 1936 are represented. 


(Continued on page 607) 
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What Are Qualifications? 


By Ray O. Hummel, Jr. * 


IN recent months the library journals have 

contained a great deal of what seems to 
me to be rather loose talk about certain aspects 
of our profession—especially in connection 
with what is called “recruiting for librarian- 
ship.” My reading of two articles on two 
aspects of this subject—Esther Millett’s ‘Re- 
cruiting for Librarians’ and ‘“Those Famous 
Vacancies” by Ernest Maass—in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin has 
led me to want to say a few thingsin opposi- 
tion to the views advanced there. 


Miss Millett is concerned with the lack of 
“personality” in the members of the profes- 
sion and desires to recruit better personalities 
for it. She is, I fear, not the last writer to 
drag forth Brooklyn’s “Tree” to prove the 
lack of attractive and desirable characteristics 
in the bulk of our personnel. I wonder if the 
appearance of Sinclair Lewis’ Elmer Gantry 
brought forth as many appeals from the clergy 
to the clergy demanding that something be 
done about the awful people in the ministry. 
I am also annoyed by statements about the 
librarian as ‘‘merely a custodian of books as 
most librarians are’ for I feel convinced that 
in such statements the speaker is always using 
a sneering tone on the word “‘custodian,”’ as 
if he read its meaning as “janitor,” and con- 
sidered the proper care of the libraries’ chief 
stock in trade as something so outmoded and 
unnecessary that it may be sneered at safely. 
If this so easily dismissed part of the libraries’ 
function were forgotten he a few weeks, all 
the glamour girls in Hollywood would do us 
no good. Libraries would be useless. 


I am particularly annoyed by statements 
such as that of Mr. Kranich, quoted by Miss 
Millett, which seems to see as the chief re- 
quisite of a desirable library personality some 
sort of irresistible salesmanship—a “‘person- 
ality beyond resistance’’ is the phrase he uses 
—which not only can “‘sell” the library to the 
person who has somehow ventured through 
the doors but can even project itself beyond 
the door into the streets and houses of the city 
and draw the startled citizen from his radio 
and newspaper to the library’s shelf on post- 
war housing problems in Bessarabia. In the 
first place, any person with all the attractions 





* Cataloger, Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, 
D.C, 
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Mr. Kranich mentions would never be work- 
ing in a library, and for very good reasons. 
If a male, he would certainly not be selling a 
library but something which would bring so 
much more profit to himself that even the 
top library jobs would leave him cold. If a 
female, she would have been married long 
before she ever took a job in a library—or if 
she did actually get into one, would soon be 
spotted, dated, and removed from circulation. 
There are even some library patrons who pre- 
fer to get away from super-salesmanship once 
in awhile and don’t mind using a library 
without it. 


Not on Dis play 


But even supposing, for purposes of argu- 
ment, that our libraries were peopled with the 
attractive personalities described above, I fail 
to understand how they would “‘attract people 
to the institutions of which they are a part.” 
After all, they can hardly be placed in show 
windows for the passing public to see, or 
asked to stand on busy street corners passing 
out library literature and making two-minute 
talks at frequent intervals. They might be 
used very effectively at Rotary, P.T.A. and in- 
numerable other meetings, but then they 
could not be in the library giving the person- 
alized service that the critics say should be, 
but is not, given. 

As for Mr. Barzun’s thoughts on librarians, 
it seems to me that he resurrects so many 
chestnuts that it is a wonder anyone would 
quote him in support of any argument in the 
library field. Let me cite just two of his state- 
ments, as quoted by Miss Millett. ‘“‘Librar- 
ians,”” he says, “doubtless develop through 
their training a passionate love of books.” I 
submit that nothing could be further from the 
truth. That the number of “passionate” book- 
lovers in the library profession is negligible 
few librarians will deny. Perhaps they should 
do more, but library schools devote little time 
to teaching a love of books, even without 
passion. Few librarians acquire any such type 
of love on their own; few people are asked 
when applying for a job if they love books 
and if one volunteered the information gra- 
tuitously he would probably become suspect 
at once. Nor is there any good reason why a 
librarian should have a “passion” for books. 
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Good library service can be given without 
passion. Intellect is a better servant here than 
emotion. 


And then, to quote again, “Most impor- 
tant, is it so arduous a task to learn the Dewey 
classification system and the use of bibliog- 
raphies that there is no time left for librarians 
to learn about the insides of the treasures they 
hoard?” This kind of loose talk ought to be 
outlawed from library periodicals by now. 
The truth of the matter is that if the librarian 
spent no time learning the classification sys- 
tem or the use of any books he could not learn 
much about the “insides” of most of the 
books in the library. Life is too short and the 
books are too many. And while it may not be 
so arduous a task to learn Dewey (I hope 
some library school students are listening) 
and the use of bibliographies, as Miss Millett 
says, yet I venture to say that it is not like 
shooting sitting ducks. It is time consuming 
and it is never finished. The ramifications of 
any major classification system are so many 
that I doubt if anyone would ever admit that 
he had mastered one. As for bibliographies, 
their use is never learned fully either, for each 
bibliography is a problem in itself and new 
ones come upon us so rapidly that it is hard 
to keep up with them. Learning to use one 
or even a number of bibliographies does not 
automatically prepare the librarian to use the 
next one to appear in print. This learning 
must go on every day of his life if he is to 
keep up with his job and serve his public 
properly. The librarian only lives in a 
twenty-four-hour day and can assimilate only 
a limited amount of material during that 
period. He should know something about the 
insides of his collection but he would be com- 
pletely lost and of little value in his profes- 
sion if he let slide the learning of such things 
as Classification systems and bibliographies to 
devour the contents of a few more of his 
“treasures.” As for the hoarding charge, I 
think that the great majority of librarians 
today want their books to be used as much 
and as often as possible. They want to protect 
them, yes, but giving them protection and 
safeguarding them for future users is not 
hoarding, although this is what is often meant 
by the term when used by outsiders. We 
should remember that there are a number of 
librarians in high positions and of consider- 
able importance who have attacked librarians 
for being enemies of books by not being care- 
ful enough in protecting them. 


I do not mean to imply by what I have said 
above that all, or even most, librarians are 
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near to a state of perfection. But I do believe 
that lately there has been much too great an 
emphasis laid on their shortcomings—not the 
shortcomings of any particular one but a com- 
posite of the failings of a number of the 
poorer librarians. The impression usually 
given is that the really useful librarian is a 
great exception and is not to be found in 
many libraries. This I do not believe. 


No Substitute for Knowledge 


Turning from the present “insufficient li- 
brarian” to the question of what can be done 
about it, I feel as though there is much waste 
of both breath and words on the subject of 
recruiting victims. The recruiting of better 
iy for library work is an admirable proj- 
ect but I feel that Miss Millett’s emphasis is 
much too strong on the Dale Carnegie type of 
person. Glamour and personality alone won't 
carry the day. Nothing will take the place of 
a sound knowledge of a library’s collection 
and how to use it most effectively in whatever 
position the librarian will fill. When recruits 
are sought no amount of irresistible personal- 
ity should make the recruiter forget this. 

I find that there is even a confusion in some 
quarters as to what will be done with these 
recruits—will they be subjected to a full-time 
course in library science at an accredited li- 
brary school, be given some six-week cram 
course in “essentials,” take library science 
courses while holding down a job, or perhaps 
be put to work on the job at once and en- 
couraged to ask the person at the next desk to 
help out whenever a difficulty occurs? These 
last three methods will, of course, save the 
year's time which a library school would re- 
quire for training. 

It is not quite clear to me whether or not 
this last named or “absorption” method is the 
one that Mr. Maass would adopt for his Ph.D. 
from Connecticut who (after some years in 
the academic and other fields) has developed 
a great desire to help out the library world. A 
careful reading of Mr. Maass’ article leaves 
me in considerable doubt as to what he would 
have the library world do with this Ph.D. 
gentleman. Mr. Maass admits that his candi- 
date would not want to start in a low position 
in a library and that he would have to study 
considerably before becoming a full-fledged 
librarian. This “‘absorption’’ method is no 
timesaver in the long run either for the ab- 
sorber or the library. A great deal of time 
can be wasted in learning by doing and by 
having to interrupt some other worker to ask 
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questions. (For some support here I refer you 
to Ella K. Carruth’s article also in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin for December 1945.) 

The suggestion that the man take library 
school courses while working is more sensible 
bat certainly not always practicable. In the 
first place, only a very small number of librar- 
ies are even located in cities which have li- 
brary schools where these courses could be 
pursued. And secondly, even if a school were 
available, it would take several years to com- 
plete the courses while working eight hours a 
day in the library. A much more practical 
solution, it seems to me, is the obvious one of 
having the Ph.D. go to a library school for 
nine months and then go to work in a library. 
He certainly did not expect to teach while 
learning the subject he was teaching—or even 
if he did, no college would hire him. There 
is no more reason why a man who admits that 
he needs training to do library work well 
should start doing it before he has been 
trained. As one who had acquired a Ph.D. 
before going into library work, I feel quali- 
fied to say that I do not believe that most 
libraries would better themselves by hiring 
Ph.D.’s with no specific library training to do 
most library work. There may be exceptions, 
especially for certain administrative positions 
and in specialized collections. I have never 
felt that the library profession was either as- 
suming a haughty attitude or doing the library 
world a disservice by not welcoming me with- 
out library training. I took this training as the 
natural and sensible thing to do and noth- 
ing I have seen or heard in the years since I 
went through library school has led me to 
change my mind. While it is true that the 
Ph.D. training does give a library school stu- 
dent some advantages, particularly in certain 
phases of reference work and bibliography in 
his own specialized field, I believe that ninety 
per cent of the work is as new to the Ph.D. 
as it is to the other students. 


Why Library Schools? 


Why were library schools started anyway ? 
Was it not for the simple reason that it was 
thought that they would be a better way to 
train people for library work than by having 
them learn as they worked? Other profes- 
sions have given up, for the most part, the 
learning-while-doing method of preparation. 
Would-be lawyers no longer enter law offices 
and get their training. They go to a law 
school—nor do they think it queer to do so. 
They would consider it peculiar if a Ph.D. in 
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English, for example, decided to become a 
lawyer and resented having to go through a 
law school. 

The library profession is not going to do 
itself, its public, or anyone else a service by 
lowering its standards. If not enough trained 
workers are available at a particular time, li- 
braries will have to use untrained help. This 
temporary expedient should not result in the 
lowering of standards which have been set up 
over a period of years and after considerable 
thought. 


“SUCCESSFUL” LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 604) 
Almost all are communicants of faiths well 
established in Colonial days. 

Church membership shows: 32 Episco- 
palians; 28 Presbyterians; 22 Congregation- 
alists; 14 Methodists; 9 Unitarians; 6 Cath- 
olics; 4 Baptists; 4 Friends; 3 Lutherans; 
two each of Christians, Disciples of Christ, 
and Protestants; one each of Christian Scien- 
tist, Evangelical, Reformed, and Jew. 

Library positions apparently have been kept 
free of political control. Most librarians men- 
tion no political preference. There is a nice 
balance of those who do, 38 Democrats to 38 
Republicans. No one admits affiliation with 
a minority party. 

We may now attempt to picture a typical 
leader in our profession. Mr. Median is a 
man 58 years old, born in the United States. 
After some slight experience in another occu- 
pation, he entered the library field. He was 
gtaduated from college and possibly attended 
a library school. At 28, he married and now 
has two children. In order to obtain better 
positions, he moved from one location to an- 
other one or more times, the trend being to 
move further south and west. He attained an 
important position while in his thirties and 
reached his present position as head of a large 
institution at 43. The last 15 years have been 
spent in his present post. He has written at 
least one book and has contributed to periodi- 
cals. He belongs to three library associations 
including the A.L.A. and his state library as- 
sociation. Although he is a member of four 
other clubs and scholarly societies, he has 
little interest in sports. When he indicates his 
religion at all, he is a member of an old, well 
established denomination. He seldom men- 
tions political affiliation and is never identi- 
fied with radical movements. Unless death 
takes him sooner, he does not plan to retire 
until he is well beyond 65. 
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Collegiate Room 
By Gerald P. Caffrey * 





DE pile burgundy and gold carpet, sofas 

of mulberry rep, leather and maple arm- 
chairs, blond maple shelves, glass brick win- 
dows, pale green walls, and fluorescent light- 
ing—these are the outward manifestations of 
“solid reading comfort” in the new Collegiate 
Room, a browsing room for youth at the 
Milwaukee Public Library, with C. E. Vaeth, 
a staff member just returned from service 
overseas, in charge. 

Opened to the public on December third, 
the new room is expected to show Young 
Milwaukee that books are not synonymous 
with drudgery. Every emphasis is being 
placed on recreation and informality. There 
are none of the usual library tables in the 
room and no school assignments can be done 
there. The books on sports, parties, humor, 
popular biography, etc., are many, and any- 
thing even resembling a textbook is notice- 
ably absent. 

Special features of the room include a bul- 
letin board where news of community-wide 


© Chief, Department of Publications and Exhibits, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, Public Library. 
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interest to youth can be posted, and four 
built-in record players equipped with head 
phones so that “listeners” can enjoy music 
or dramatic dialogs without disturbing the 
readers. 

The room matches in general atmosphere, 
though not in detail, the adult browsing room 
which was opened in 1942 as the other wing 
of the centrally located circulation depart- 
ment, where books from both rooms are 
charged in and out. 


Funds for the Collegiate Room came from 
donations made by several local organizations 
and from a city appropriation. 


It is certainly not too much to maintain that the 
exploits of Homer, Aristotle, Dante, or my Lord 
Bacon, were as considerable events as anything that 
occurred at Actium, Lepanto, or Blenheim. A 
Book may be as great a thing as a Battle, and 
there are systems of Philosophy that have produced 
as great revolutions as any that have disturbed the 
social and political existence of our centuries. 

—Lorp BEACONSFIELD (BENJAMIN DISRAEL!) 
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Recreational Reading for Rent 
By Elizabeth G. Ferguson * 


JN the fall of 1935 it was decided that a 

rental shelf in the main reading room of 
the library of the Georgia State College for 
Women might setve the dual purpose of 
stimulating recreational reading and provid- 
ing money for the purchase of current books, 
for which there was no regular appropriation. 

A section of four shelves next to the ref- 
erence librarian’s desk was set aside and 
twenty-five dollars of fine money was given 
the reference librarian to start a rental library. 
A membership fee was to be charged and 
—t as well as faculty and students 
were to be admitted to membership. The 
charge for faculty and townspeople was fifty 
cents and for students twenty-five cents, on 
the basis that one remained a member as long 
as the rental collection functioned. 


In addition to the membership fee, rent 
was charged on each book at the rate of five 
cents for the first three days, and three cents 
for each additional day that the book was 
kept. There was no charge for the day the 
book was taken nor for Sundays, for in an 
effort to be sway-backed with honesty, we felt 
that since the library was closed on that day 
and since the reader might conceivably have 
returned the book had it been open, we could 
not, with clear consciences, charge for Sun- 
days. These rates are still in operation, 
though it has meant that countless student 
assistants have had to be individually in- 
structed in counting by three’s with a calen- 
dar. Most of the books can be read for five 
cents, for if taken out over a week end they 
may be kept from Thursday to Monday, from 
Friday to Tuesday, or from Saturday to Wed- 
nesday for that amount. 


The first expenditure for books amounted 
to $23.43 and in that month of November 
1935, $3.05 was collected in membership 
fees and rents. Books were equipped with 
book pocket, date slip, book card, and two 
catalog cards from the main library supplies. 
A rubber stamp was purchased which read 
“G.S.C.W. Rental Library’ and the book 
pocket only was stamped. A membership file 
with member’s name, address, and date of 
joining was set up along with a title and 
author file for each book in the collection. 


* Reference Librarian, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Georgia. 
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Cards for books checked out were filed alpha- 
betically in front of the author and title file. 

Everything has been kept as simple as it 
was at the beginning. The date slip and book 
card are dated with the date taken, and when 
the book is returned the amount paid is en- 
tered in a small account book with member's 
name and date of payment. The assistant 
who takes the money places her initials just 
before the amount. Change to the amount of 
at least a dollar and a half is kept in a type- 
writer ribbon box, and money received dur- 
ing the day is deposited there. All business 
is handled at the reference librarian’s desk, 
and she is in charge of selecting and ordering 
the books, paying bills, and, in general, of 
running the rental library. 

Jackets are kept on the books as long as 
they last, blurbs are not pasted in, for the fact 
that the book is eventually to be fully cata- 
loged must be kept in mind. Because the 
book is stamped only on the book pocket, no 
marks are made on the book whatsoever. 
Only about one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred books at a time are kept on the shelves 
and books are weeded as they cease to circu- 
late. They are turned over to the cataloger, 
accessioned as “transferred from the rental 
library,” and become a part of the main col- 
lection. Since the war, books of current in- 
terest, but of ephemeral value, have been 
turned over to the armed services. 


Purchasin g 


Books are ordered from Womrath’s in the 
main, simply because, as it is mot one of 
the firms from which main library books are 
ordered, there is no danger of confusion in 
the billing. Some of Womrath’s “used by a 
few’’ books have been bought and these have 
been as satisfactory as new books. Funds are 
kept in a separate banking account managed 
by the reference librarian and a detailed re- 
port is made by her to the librarian each June. 
All money from rents and fees is put immedi- 
ately into new books as it is earned. Since 
the principal idea back of the rental collec- 
tion was to build up the main collection, a 
certain high quality in the books selected has 
been maintained. Trash does not rent, the 

(Continued on page 611) 
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Housecleaning Time Is Here! 
By Elvajean Hall * 


GOMEONE had warned me, in a spirit of 

understatement, that I was in for a “‘sur- 
prise’’ when the cleaning crew came to give 
the library its semiannual scrubbing. The 
cleaning crew in this case consisted of about 
ten kitchen workers from one of the dormi- 
tories who had chosen to remain on the pay- 
roll during the summer instead of taking a 
vacation layoff and who had been assigned as 
a team for scrub duty under the head cook’s 


supervision. 
Aw ‘ Oo 
ecu 


From a sociological standpoint the setup 
was excellent. The school kept its staff of 
vegetable peelers, dishwashers, scrapers, and 
under-cooks intact. During the college year 
the group worked in one of the kitchens. 
During the summer and Christmas holidays 
they moved from building to building as a 
mop brigade. This motley crew, changing in 
personnel from day to day, represented all 
degrees of education from virtual illiteracy to 
high school attendance—and was not ideally 
suited to library work. 

They cleaned the library well. Every book 
was dusted, every shelf thoroughly scrubbed 
—but even with a careful lesson on Dewey, 
the importance of call numbers, and the mys- 
tic relationship of the number 641.5, let us 
say, to its neighbor 641.51—books were still 
handled like bricks and returned to the 
shelves in any or no order; some even stood 
mutely on their heads. It took junior assist- 
ants nearly a week to return the shelves to a 
normal sequence. 








What to do? Obviously, education in li- 
brary techniques was impractical if not impos- 


° Librarian of the General Library, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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sible. They were not to be subdued by a deci- 
mal classification! It was apparent, therefore, 
that we would have to devise some almost 
foolproof system of cleaning. Such a system 
was hit upon through the collaboration of the 
librarian and the cook who was acting as the 
group's leader. This system has proved so 
simple and yet so effective in the Stephens 
College General Library that we are passing 
it along to other libraries which are con- 
fronted with a similar problem. 

First, we divide the cleaning squad into 
pairs. These teams are made up each day 
from the personnel that chanced to report for 
work that day and are not teams for the dur- 
ation. Next, each team is supplied with fifty 
cards, each set of which is a different color 
one white, one orange, one blue, one red, and 
one green. The cards had previously been cut 
from kindergarten construction paper and are 
approximately the size of ordinary playing 


cards. They are numbered consecutively and 
each card is marked in four places with its 
numeral—top and bottom, front and back 
so that no matter which side is up, the number 
will show. Numbering to fifty was deter- 
mined by the fact that none of our shelves, 
not even in the poetry section, will house 
more than fifty volumes. It is most important 
in preparing markers that the number of cards 
does not fall short of the number of books on 
any given shelf. 

The members of the teams, each pair work- 
ing on a different stack, insert the cards in the 
books as they find them on the shelves. The 
books may then be handed down from one 
worker to the other to be dusted, stacked in 
any way convenient, or even dumped on the 
floor. The shelf is scrubbed and the books 
returned. 

Now, however, instead of a higgledy- 
piggledy return which had been the former 
hurried practice, books go back in the proper 
sequence: a sequence of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, with- 
out respect, on the workers’ part, to Dewey. 
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They stand right-side-up, too. (It would crush 
the number cards if they were stood on their 
heads.) Each of the teams is required to check 
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the count: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—before cards are 
pulled and used in cleaning the next shelf. 

It is true that this system requires more 
time on the part of the cleaning squad than 
previously expended. But it is equally true 
that it has proved both time- and money- 
saving from a library standpoint as anyone 
can be used on the job who can count to fifty. 


s 68 
RECREATIONAL READING 
FOR RENT 


(Continued from page 609) 
members seemingly proceeding on the theory 
that they want something of more or less real 
value for their money. No westerns and only 
One or two mysteries at a time have been on 
the shelves. These have been more popular 
with tired faculty members than with the stu- 
dents. There has been very little of the typi- 
cal slick magazine type of fiction. Nonfiction 
has rented as well as fiction and although best 
sellers have been in demand, members have 
been introduced to every type of book from 
Finnegans Wake to Plowman’s Folly. The 
membership is, of course, a picked group, for 
even those from the town are, for the most 
part, alumnae of the college; therefore, regu- 
lar rental library fare does not satisfy them. 


Type of Books 


The first order for books in October 1935, 
listed Paths of Glory, Better Think Twice 
About It, Deep, Dark River, Europa, Stars 
Look Down, If Memory Serves, Asylum, Of 
Time and the River, and Mary, Queen of 
Scots. We are still reading most of them or 
their duplicates from the main collection. 
The last order in June 1945 included Alad- 
din’s Lamp, Pride’s Way, Commodore Hora- 
tio Hornblower, Stephen Hero, V-Letter and 
Other Poems, Home to India, Russia Ils No 
Riddle, and Wars I Have Seen. We trust 
they will still be reading some of the last 
group ten years from now. 

Financially, the bank books have shown a 
steady improvement. In spite of the fact that 
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only $24.05 was taken in in fees and rents 
the first year, it was decided to continue the 
collection, and in the fall of 1936 another 
shot in the arm was given when twenty-five 
dollars was appropriated for the second time 
from the fine money. Those two appropria- 
tions, totaling fifty dollars, are the only 
amounts not directly earned by the library in 
its eleven years of operation. The rather ob- 
vious deduction having been made after a 
year’s experience, that you can’t rent books 
unless you have books to rent, indicates that 
it would perhaps have been wiser to start off 
with fifty dollars’ worth of books than with 
only twenty-five. 

In 1936 receipts totaled $89.84 including 
the $25.00 appropriation. The totals for the 
next years, all of which were earned, are as 
follows: 1937, $127.45; 1938, $279.08; 
1939, $270.38; 1940, $379.60; 1941, 
$210.46; 1942, $239.65; 1943, $267.71; 
1944, $315.00; 1945, $441.00. The number 
of books rented seems to have no connection 
with enrollment figures. For instance, in 
1939 with an enrollment of 1,600 the earn- 
ings were $270.38; whereas, in 1945, with 
an enrollment of 900 the total was $441.00. 
The number of townspeople and faculty 
members who read the books remains about 
constant. The explanation lies in the facts 


Informal Arrangement 


that the students are reading more the last 
few years, and that those now in school have 
more spending money than the students in 
previous years have had. In all the years that 
the library has been running only seven books 
have been lost and no one has ever defaulted 
on rental fees. 

The staff of librarians feels that the readers 
advisory work in connection with the rental 
library is by far its most important aspect. 
There is so little cataloging done that the 
books are out on the shelves the day they 
arrive. The arrangement is informal: books 
are on open shelves, some one of the staff or 
assistants is always around ‘to offer sugges- 
tions or to discuss the merits and demerits of 
the titles offered, a list of the best sellers for 
the week is copied from the Weekly Book 
Review and is kept on the reference librar- 
ian’s desk. One feels repaid for the time 
spent in selecting books for purchase and 
choosing books for the individual reader 
when a really good student says, ‘“These few 
shelves of books have meant as much to me 
as anything in my four years of college.” 
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IBRARIANS have received what is perhaps 

their highest tribute from Carlos Bulosan, the 
Filipino author of America Is in the Heart, who 
“had only one escape” from the confusion that 
filled his life in America—the Los Angeles Public 
Library. That, in the midst of the turmoil of so 
sordid and sorry a life, he could count upon en- 
couragement and solace and knowledge from the 
library, should make every member of our profes- 
sion grateful to Los Angeles librarians, at the same 
time asking ourselves, ““Would he have said the 
same of our library?” 

We are reminded that there are countless com- 
munities in the United States where the library 
could not provide an escape, because there is no 
library, nor library service of any kind. Many states 
have tried desperately to overcome this lack, with 
varying success. But now there is some hope of an 
entering wedge, at least, toward the goal of library 
service for all, through federal legislation. 

A bill to extend rural public library service for 
some of the millions now without it was intro- 
duced into Congress on March 12 by Representative 
Emily Taft Douglas of Illinois and Senator Lister 
Hill of Alabama. Under terms of the bill, the 
United States government would provide funds up 
to $15,000,000 for demonstration over a four-year 
period of types of service which are suited to rural 
areas. The bill also outlines means for studying 
methods of operation in rural areas and the effect 
of planning on a wide-area basis. 

The program would operate through state library 
agencies, which would submit plans suited to local 
conditions to the United States Commissioner of 
Education. The bill eliminates federal control as 
soon as states submit plans which meet with spe- 
cifications included in the bill. 

The plans call for either a basic demonstration 
using $25,000 per year for four years in each state, 
financed entirely by federal funds; or for an ex- 
panded plan by which the states could secure ad- 
ditional funds on the matching basis. 

The bill, HR. 5742 and S. 1920, was referred to 
the Education Committee of the House and the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 

Paul Howard, director of the A.L.A. Federal 
Relations Office in Washington, D.C., notes the 
following six points which demonstrate values of 
this proposed Library Demonstration Bill: 


1. It provides for a program of educational 
demonstrations and research in the provision 
of public library service to difficult areas. 

2. It establishes state and local control of public 
library service, definitely stimulating local 
initiative. 

3. It stimulates over-all library planning on a 
state level. 

4. The need for extension of library service to 
rural areas is nation-wide: 57 per cent of the 
rural population has no library service, over 
80 per cent of rural people have extremely 
inadequate service. Areas with inadequate 
service exist in every section of the nation 
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including both rich and poor states. People 
in these areas have had no opportunity to 
judge whether they need good library service. 

5. It makes possible the first over-all compre- 
hensive evaluation of American public library 
service. 

6. It provides the first adequate experimentation 
in the presentation of authoritative opinion 
and information to the American people by 
means always under the direct control of the 
people themselves. 


Mr. Howard finds that in spite of frequent defini- 
tion of the methods and objectives of A.L.A.’s Na- 
tional Relations Office, a belief persists among a 
few librarians that the office is a pressure agency. 
He stresses the fact that the A.L.A. seeks to in- 
fluence governmental activity only through the pre- 
sentation of information and advisory services. 
This activity can not be called pressure. A.L.A. 
wants to be heard, but not to force anyone to do 
anything against his own best judgment. 

For example, the coordinators of State Federal 
Relations Committees have been asked to secure 
help in approaching members of the Senate and 
House Education Committee. It is almost impos- 
sible to obtain a congressman's attention unless the 
approach is made through one of his constituents 
All that any congressman is being asked to do is 
to hear our case. 

Everyone in the library profession has a part in 
this campaign to bring books and libraries to many 
unserved areas. First of all, we must keep posted 
on the progress of this Library Demonstration Bill 
We must acquaint our friends and our communities 
with its practical provisions. We must, ourselves, 
write our congressmen and members of the Educa- 
tion Committees to support the bill, and ask our 
friends and our communities to do likewise. We 
must get all the librarians in our state to talk about 
the bill to library users, explaining what it will do 
for the state, and enlisting their support. We must 
seek space in the newspapers, time on the radio, 
interest everywhere. 

Members of the House and Senate Committees 
should receive evidence of public interest just be- 
fore or during the hearing, probably during the 
month of April. Remember, the committee hear- 
ings are of extreme importance. If the committees 
report favorably on the bill, it has a good chance 
of passing. Favorable action depends on the case 
which is presented by the sponsors at the hearings; 
by letters and telegrams from or interviews with 
constituents; and on popular support which is 
demonstrated to committee members by news sto- 
ries and editorials in the newspapers they read, 
especially their home-town papers. In short, favor- 
able action depends upon ws. Ask your state library 
agency for the names of the senators and congress- 
men on the committees—and write today! This is 
one thing we, individually—no matter how small 
our position or our community—can do to aid this 
move toward the library service for all that we 
believe in. 
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6 Bo Cleveland Public Library planned an ex- 
hibit to commemorate the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Kate Greenaway, English 
author and illustrator (March 17, 1846-November 
6, 1901) “who only knew what she liked, which 
was to paint roses and little girls pouring tea for 
their dolls at tables set beneath apple blossoms, and 
princesses who lived in a bright green tower in the 
middle of the sea.” 

Pink was the favorite color of Kate Greenaway, 
though she was born one hundred years ago, on 
St. Patrick's Day. Kate Greenaway was born in 
London, the same year the Christmas card began 
its existence, and both were destined to bring joy 
and happy memories to the entire world. Kate's 
first remunerative work was designing Christmas 
cards and Valentines. In the Christmas cards which 
she designed in 1871, she adopted the style of dress 
which she had seen as a child in the villages. She 
soon discovered that she was creating a vogue in 
dress, for their quaintness and charm were attrac- 
tive and enchanting to the small fry of the day. At 
the height of the Christmas card boom in the 
1880's, her sprites and flowers and exquisite chil- 
dren were selling by the millions. Her early cards 
were not signed; later, K.G. appeared on them. 
These cards were fashionable as late as the nineties. 


KATE CREENAWAY EXHIBIT 





While Kate Greenaway’s works were printed in 
books before 1878, it was not until this date when 
Under the Windows was published, that she made 
her start to fame. The book was epoch-making and 
her name became a household word not only in 
Great Britain but in a vast number of homes on the 
continents of Europe and America. Kate Green- 
away owed much of her success to Edmund Evans 
who engraved and printed in color her designs. 
Her Almanacks were produced annually for ten 
years during her lifetime, and many were printed 
after her death. She also illustrated the books 
of others, notably Bret Harte’s story of The Queen 
of the Pirate Isles and Robert Browning's poem, 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
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Kate Greenaway was born the same year as Ran- 
dolph Caldecott (March 22, 1846-February 12, 
1886), a rival book illustrator, whom she counted 
among her dearest friends. 

Most of the exhibit materials are lent by Mrs. 
Herman L. Vail, Cleveland’s well known collector 
of K.G. items, and include Almanacks, greeting 
cards, calendars, rewards of merit (for children 
faithfully attending Sunday School), place card 
holders, napkin rings, Under the Window in Ger- 
man, French, English, and Dutch; song books, first 
editions, and an apron bedecked with Kate Green- 
away figures. 

In 1898, Kate Greenaway said, “I am no longer 
of the fashion,’ but today her illustrations are ad- 
mired, much sought, and extremely valuable. 


The Linden, New Jersey, Free Public Library has 
been experimenting with exhibits, and has intro- 
duced properties used by stores and commercial 
houses to display their wares. Especially successful 
have been the lucite supports, in one, two, and three 
tiers. The clear crystal fits into any color scheme 
and is effective against bright paper backgrounds. 
Linden recommends using plants or flowers and 
keeping exhibits uncrowded. 
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OULD you like some expert help on your 

publicity problems? Would you like to 
know how to organize a publicity program from 
beginning to end? That's a little silly, I suppose, 
because a good publicist realizes that there is no 
end to a good publicity program . . . it just goes 
on and on. Anyhow you will find the answers to 
many of your problems in the recently issued Pub- 
licity Primer by Marie D. Loizeaux. 

This ‘‘abc of ‘telling all’ about the public library” 
has gone through two editions, has been out of 
print for several years, and has now been repub- 
lished, with a good deal of revision and addition, 
by The H. W. Wilson Company of New York 
(December 1945, $1). 





There are two or three good books on the subject 
of library publicity as well as three times that num- 
ber on the over-all field of publicity but this slim 
volume gets right at the core of the publicity prob- 
lems that perplex the average librarian. It is de- 
signed for the library assistant who has had no 
formal training in the techniques of publicity but 
who has a thorough knowledge of her own institu- 
tion and wants to tell the rest of the world about it. 

Worth far more than the price of the book is the 
chapter on ‘publicity routines” and the “publicity 
calendar." With these chapters as a guide you can 
easily plan your program for an entire year. An- 
other invaluable chapter is the one on school library 
publicity, a subject seldom considered in most li- 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important phase of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘“The Crow's 
Nest,’ Mildred Bruder, Director of Public Relations, Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST* 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


brary publications. There are excellent suggestions 
for reaching the board of education, the faculty, 
and the students, both inside and outside the library. 

Always a great believer in bigger and better pub- 
lic relations for public libraries, Miss Loizeaux 
wrote the copy for the first edition of the Primer 
when she was in charge of publicity for a public 
library. Into this third edition she has put the 
added results of her experience as editor of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, and as speaker on pub- 
licity and public relations before many library 
groups throughout the country. She has given a 
series of lectures at the Library Institute at the 
University of Alabama, and for the past two years 
has lectured on library publicity at the Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School. 

This volume will not only be useful to staff and 
board members but contains basic information that 
can be used by P.T.A. publicity committee chair- 
men, club women, and students. 


Anticipating and capitalizing on public interest 
is the job of every library. The Akron Public Li- 
brary of Akron, Ohio, has just completed a fine job 
of feeling the public pulse. The Akron Art Insti- 
tute designated February as “Plan Your Home 
month and arranged an extensive program of lec 
tures. The library cooperated with the institute by 
issuing a folder entitled ‘Plan Your Home” which 
was distributed by staff members, who attended all 
meetings, talked with members of the audience, 
suggested books to read on individual problems, 
and took reserves for books patrons were especially 
eager to have. A large display on home making 
and building was also installed in the library call 
ing attention to the library's book stock and to the 
lectures at the institute. 

The booklist which the library issued is a six 
page folder on yellow glossy stock printed in 
maroon. The subject divisions are particularly good 
and are worthy of copying or of adapting to your 
own needs. They are: Financing Your Home, Have 
Your Plans Ready, Investigate New Materials and 
Trends, Know Construction Details, Choose Your 
Furniture and Decoration, Use Your Sewing Ma- 
chine and Tool Chest, Landscape Your Home, Let 
Your Children Help, Too, and Your House and 
Your Block. 

The project was received with great enthusiasm 
and the Akron Public Library found they were able 
to contact a great many people who had never made 
use of the library's services before. In fact, many 
people expressed complete surprise that a public 
library would have so many books on the subject, 
much less be eager and willing to loan them to 
readers. 

Akron's experience is similar to that of libraries 
throughout the country. We sometimes think every- 
one must know about the public library and what it 
has to offer. Why, they couldn't help but know! 
It's in a well traveled and easily accessible part of 
town. Articles about the library appear in the local 
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press and staff members talk about library services 
at clubs and community meetings. But it’s only 
when we take the library to the people instead of 
being content with serving those who come to us 
that we realize how many people actually lack any 
knowledge of what a public library is and what it 
can do for them as individuals. 

Why don’t you emulate Akron’s example and 
plan a program around home building and decorat- 
ing? If you are unable to engage the services of a 
museum staff why not plan to have a few talks in 
your own library? Information about housing and 
building should only be given by experts. But per- 
haps you have some local architects who would be 
willing to contribute their time. If there are several 
in your community ask all of them to speak so that 
no one can accuse you of throwing possible business 
to a personal friend or acquaintance. If you feel 
the house-building problem is too technical a one 
for you to handle comfortably why not consider the 
subject of interior decoration or simple remodel- 
ing? In almost any community there is some 
woman who has a knack with colors or materials, 
perhaps someone on your staff is so gifted. Why 
not encourage them to give a series of four or five 
talks on color combinations, furniture styles, re- 
finishing, decorating, and allied subjects. Suggest 
books and magazines that they will find helpful. 
After all there is such a welter of stuff on the sub- 
ject that anyone is apt to become confused about 
it and find it difficult to separate the practical from 
the impractical. Odds are that if you try a program 
of this kind you will be asked to repeat it, for next 
to reading books and articles about refurbishing her 
person, a woman likes to read about refurbishing 


her home. 


Inviting special groups and people with special 
interests into the library is one sure-fire way to 
create good will for your library. A case in point 
has been the gardening program employed by the 
main branch of the Chicago Public Library. Two 
years ago the demand for practical gardening infor- 
mation became so great that several noon-hour lec- 
tures were planned for the interest of both the city 
and suburban gardener. So well attended were 
these meetings that they resulted in a combined 
venture on the part of the Chicago Horticultural 
Society and the Chicago Public Library. A small 
space in. the main floor corridor was fenced off for 
a sample collection of garden books and the Horti- 
cultural Society appointed one of its members, a 
well known horticulturist, to act as an expert con- 
sultant. Regular programs of lectures, sometimes 
illustrated with mction pictures or slides, are given 
weekly in the library. One unusual feature of the 
arrangement is that members of the society supply 
actual specimens of soil, growing plants, cuttings, 
and flower arrangements. The program is pur- 
posely kept on a practical plane for both the library 
and the society feel that the people who come to 
the library for information are not expert growers 
but people whose radishes go pithy or whose calen- 
dulas are eaten by aphis despite everything they do. 
Many of the speakers are not expert horticulturists 
but gardeners with a green thumb who from long 
practice and experiénce have learned how to get 
the most out of a garden. 

Now that gasoline restrictions are a thing of the 
past and train accommodations are more easily 
available, almost all of America is thinking about 
going some place. It's a golden opportunity for 
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every library to move the travel books that have 
been collecting dust on the shelves for the past 
four years. Why not encourage your patrons to 
read before they travel and, for that matter, to read 
after they've traveled, too. Special displays of maps 
and books can be installed in almost any library. 
Local papers with travel sections welcome book 
suggestions from libraries and if by any chance 
some of them are particularly interested why not 
ask them to include a box in their column to the 
effect that the library will be glad to suggest books 
about any place for the prospective traveler upon 
the receipt of request and a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

You might also keep an eye on the society 
column and make a list of the people who have 
just returned from a trip or are planning a trip. 
Send them a personal note telling them what mate- 
rial the library has and how easily it is available. 
Nothing is more flattering to the average person— 
he likes personal attention and word will soon 
spread about the ‘“‘nice’’ people at the library. 

Use a large map of the United States on one of 
your larger bulletin boards or screens and tack book 
jackets around the outer edge. Wéith ribbons or 
tape tie-in the particular locale of each book to the 
proper spot on the map. Put your call numbers on 
the jacket and post a note to the effect that these 
numbers may be called for at the circulation desk. 
This saves time and considerable confusion all 
around. Too many times patrons garble titles or 
authors’ names by the time they get around to tak- 
ing out the book and this does help to simplify 
matters. If your board is not large enough to ac- 
commodate full book jackets, use only the back rib 
with author and title. These are not quite so deco- 
rative as the entire jacket but they will serve the 
purpose. Keep a check on the number of books 
you circulate and if you can reach any conclusions 
about your readers’ specific interest in certain parts 
of the country, your local paper may be interested. 

If you have difficulty moving some of your stock- 
in-trade you might take a tip from the Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, Public Library. Circulating magazines 
were something of a headache to the staff. They 
had plenty of them but somehow or other they 
weren't satisfied with the way they moved. It was 
impossible to have all the circulating magazines on 
open shelves and consequently the majority of bor- 
rowers had no idea what was accessible. 

It was finally decided to display some of the 
lesser known magazines in a prominent spot not 
far from the circulation desk. Clean, bright maga- 
zine covers were attractively arranged on a piece of 
poster board 22” x 28”. These were bostitched in 
place to avoid warping which so often follows past- 
ing and also to save time. Two small cutout fig- 
ures, hotel page-boy style, pointed to the poster. 
For publicity purposes mimeographed lists of maga- 
zines available for circulation were distributed. So 
well was the plan carried out that the city news- 
papers found it of sufficient interest to carry a story 
about it. The staff felt that the work was negligible 
but that the results were more than satisfying. 

The same trick could be used with pamphlets or 
with book jackets. You might even use a larger 
board, cover it with attractive covers and arrange 
the words GET THESE AT YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
in cutout letters across the board. These boards 
then might be placed in store windows, in hotel 
and apartment lobbies, or taken to luncheon and 
club meetings. It should prove to be a cheap and 
effective way of publicizing your library. 
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HERE is still time to enter your library's pub- 
licity in the competition for the JOHN COT- 
TON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS, to be given 
this year for the first time. The plan is sponsored 
by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee and the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, with the Bulletin giving 
the awards and the Public Relations Committee 
handling the circulation of the winning entries. 
Full details are in the entry blank, in the center of 
this issue of the Bulletin. 


“The Faxon Librarians’ Guide to Periodicals and 
American Subscription Catalog,” is now published 
and is available without charge from F, W. Faxon 
Company, 83-91 Francis Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 
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Picture News, 118 East 40th Street, New York 
18, suggests that librarians write for a sample copy 
of their new publication, a monthly story in pic- 
tures for young people, featuring accomplishments 
of scientists, engineers, etc. 

A fourteen-page mimeographed list, ‘Selected 
References on Employee Training,” prepared by 
Jane E. Hodes, is available to librarians without 
charge as long as the supply lasts. Address the 
Lippincott Library, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

An article, “Finding Facts for a Chemical Clien- 
tele,” by Irene M. Strieby and Betty Joy Cole, has 
been reprinted from Chemical Industries, Decem- 
ber 1945, by the Science-Technology Group of Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. A limited number of 
reprints are available for chemistry graduates who 
are prospective recruits for library work. Address 
the chairman, Elma Evans, c/o Library, Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory, P.O. Box 56, Buffalo 5, 
New York. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has a list of publi- 
cations which are available for distribution before 
they go out of print. For a copy of the list, write 
to the librarian, Mildred I. Turnbull, Royal Bank 
of Canada, Montreal 1, Quebec. 
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The Theatre Annual, 1945, published under the 
auspices of the Theatre Library Association at $1.50 
per copy, offers copies to libraries at $1 each. Ad- 
dress Theatre Annual, 42 West 35th Street, New 
York 1. 

Copies of “Recent Educational Literature; a 
selected list of recent books and articles in periodi- 
cals which discuss educational aims and curricular 
developments in American colleges and universi- 
ties,” compiled by Eleanor F. Lewis, are available 
at ten cents a copy. Address Northwestern Univer- 
sity Library, Evanston, Illinois. 

te te 

National Boys and Girls Week will be observed 
from April 27 to May 4. Information and mate- 
rial, including a poster and a manual of sugges- 
tions, may be obtained free from National Boys 
and Girls Week Committee, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Substantial cash awards for and competent pro- 
duction of full-length plays, one-act plays, skits, 
and blackouts, are being offered in the Hermit Club 
Drama Competition, closing October 1, 1946. For 
details write to the Hermit Club, Dodge Court, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“I'm A Frightened Man,” by Dr. Harold C. 
Urey, has been reprinted from Collier's, January 5, 
1946. Copies are available at $2 per hundred from 
National Committee on Atomic Information, 1621 
K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

eo Be We 

Syracuse, New York, Public Library's Gold Star 
List of American Fiction has been published again, 
bringing titles up to 1946. Copies are available 
from the library at 50c each; ten or more, 10 per 
cent discount; fifty or more, 20 per cent -discount. 
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Fw simpson 


I found him in the interlibrary loan 
department trying to hitch a ride. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS ® Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Frances 
Cheney, Joint University Libraries, Nashville 4, Ten- 
nessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ALLEN, EpITH Louise. Rugmaking Craft. 
Peoria, Illinois, Manual Arts Press, 1945. 96p. $2 

2. BAKER, L. H. Football: Facts and Figures. 
New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1945. 732p. $5 

3. BRADLEY, CHARLES B. Design in the Indus- 
trial Arts. Peoria, Illinois,, Manual Arts Press, 
1946. 254p. $3 

4. CONKLIN, GrorF, ed. The Best of Science 
Fiction. New York, Crown Publishers, 1946. 785p. 
$3 

5. COPELAND, Lewis. The Handy Encyclopedia 
of Useful Information. Philadelphia, Blakiston, 
1946. 438p. (“The New Home Library’) $1 

6. DANK, MICHAEL C. Creative Crafts in 
Wood. Peoria, Illinois, Manual Arts Press, 1945. 
200p. $3 

7. Directory of Agencies in Race Relations. 
Chicago. Julius Rosenwald Fund. 4901 Ellis 
Avenue. 1945. 124p. $1 

8. DurLACHER, Ep. The Play Party Book. 
New York, Devin-Adair, 1945. unp. $2.50 

9. FERN, GEORGE H. and ELDON ROBBINS. 
Teaching with Films. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1946. 
146p. $1.75 

10. GEIRINGER, Kari. Masical Instruments, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1945. 278p. 
$4 

11. LOKEN, Newt and Oris Dypwick. Cheer- 
leading and Marching Bands. New York, Barnes, 
1945. 95p. $1.25 

12. MEYER, FRANz SALES. A Handbook of 
Ornament. Chicago, Wilcox and Follett, 1945. 
548p. $2.50 

13. Parry, J. W. The Spice Handbook. Brook- 
lyn, Chemical Publishing Company, 1945. 254p. 
$6.50. 

14. SMITH, BRUCE L., HAROLD D. LASSWELL, 
and RALPH D. CAsEy. Propaganda, Communica- 
tion, and Public Opinion. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1946. 435p. $5 


Propaganda 


Sago most comprehensive bibliography yet pub- 
lished in the public opinion field is Propa- 
ganda, Communication, and Public Opinion,” a 
continuation of the authors’ earlier and well known 
Propaganda and Promotional Activities. These au- 
thorities have compiled an annotated list of books 
and periodical articles covering the period from 
mid-1934 to 1943, limited to the most representa- 
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tive objective studies and analyses rather than ex- 
amples of propaganda. They have included a spe- 
cial list of “Outstanding Titles on the Art and 
Science of Popularization,” and one called ‘One 
Hundred and Fifty Outstanding Titles on Propa- 
ganda, Communication, and Public Opinion.” 

It is arranged under the same main classes as the 
earlier volume, but subclasses have been altered to 
conform with shifts in the focus of attention of in- 
vestigators. These are accompanied by a detailed 
table of contents and a very full author and subject 
index. An excellent special feature is the informa- 
tion on the author's nationality and profession 
which has been indicated briefly in each annotation. 
The four essays which preface the book (and cover 
over one hundred pages) are devoted to the follow- 
ing divisions of the field: channels, communicators, 
contents, effect. 

Librarians will particularly enjoy the bibliogra- 
phy on channels of communication, where they will 
find a section on books and other printed matter 
(libraries and museums) and will recognize the 
familiar names of Waples, Downs, Louis Round 
Wilson, Joeckel, Marian Manley, and many others. 
It is an exciting book and certainly one of the 
most important reference titles to appear in recent 
months. 


Arts and Crafts 


Wilcox and Follett has issued a reprint of 
Meyer's Handbook of Ornament” with no apolo- 
gies for its not having been brought up to date 
since its publication in 1888. The curator of deco- 
rative and industrial arts of the Art Institute of 
Chicago considers that other books on ornament 
which have appeared in the last fifty years are sup- 
plements rather than substitutes for Meyer. Cer- 
tainly it is an inexpensive and clearly illustrated 
handbook for those who find that Adeline’s Ars 
Dictionary does not meet their needs in this field. 

The Manual Arts Press in recent months has 
published three useful craft books: Design in the 
Industrial Arts,’ Creative Crafts in Wood,’ and 
Rugmaking Craft.’ All three are well illustrated 
with clear photographs and diagrams. All three 
will be useful in high school, public, and college 
libraries, though they belong in the laboratories. 
The first title is divided into two parts, essentials 
of design and practice of design. Chapters on ty- 
pography and on bookbinding will interest librar 
ians. Design for the school stage will help the 
teacher in charge of dramatics. The second is a 
good textbook because it represents the experience 
of the author in teaching woodworking to thou- 
sands of students. 

The Spice Handbook ™ is intended for manufac- 
turers, importers, and salesmen of spices, aromatic 
seeds, and herbs. Emphasis is on properties, uses, 
and government standards rather than on cultiva- 
tion and description. The appendix contains stand- 
ards contracts of the American Spice Trade Associ- 
ation. 
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Teaching with Films ° 


This handbook presents the techniques required 
for using this teaching aid to the best advantage. 
Chapters are on the use and abuse of equipment, 
characteristics of the instructional film, how to 
make your own films and finally a chapter on how 
to teach with them. This latter does not hesitate to 
state that “The labor-saving teacher has welcomed 
films wih open arms as a marvelous and wonderful 
device for entertaining students without requiring 
any lesson preparation on his part, and the status 
of teaching films as instructional aids has suffered 
thereby.”” This little manual should be brought to 
the attention of every high school teacher who pre- 
tends or intends to use films in the classroom. 


Race Relations 


The new directory of national, state, and local 
agencies devoted to race relations includes not only 
agencies concerned solely with this problem but 
also those which engage in some activity in this 
connection, such as the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. There is no title page to in- 
dicate that the agencies are arranged alphabetically 
in the national and regional section and by state in 
the section on state agencies, or that there is a sup- 
plementary list of those for which complete infor- 
mation was not obtained. This information covers 
a statement of activities, personnel, officers, and 
publications, following the pattern of other direc- 
tories in the social sciences. Federal agencies have 
been omitted because they will be covered in a 
forthcoming publication of the American Council 
on Race Relations. It is hoped that later editions 
(for this should certainly be kept up to date) will 
include local branches of national organizations, 
for this feature would reflect the nation-wide activi- 
ties more fully. 


Sports 


The “Information, Please’ of football, Dr. L. H. 
Baker, has compiled a useful handbook of statistics 
and history for the popular sport.* Biographical 
sketches of great players, outstanding seasons, sepa- 
rate sections on the major college teams, a short 
section on -professional football, photographs of 
great coaches, nicknames, bibliography—here it all 
is—an indispensable handbook for the sports wri- 
ter, but also valuable in public and college libraries. 

And as an inevitable and inspiriting accompani- 
ment to football, we have a new manual on cheer- 
leading and marching bands, profusely illustrated 
and full of stunts, formations, and suggestions for 
pep meetings. Co-author Newt Loken ™ is an out- 
standing acrobatic cheerleader. 


Music 


Geiringer’s Musical Instruments” differs from 
other textbooks on musical instruments in that it is 
arranged chronologically rather than by type of in- 
strument, bringing in the art and culture of the 
various periods. The illustrations were chosen with 
a view to showing the instruments in actual use in 
contemporary pictures. Sections on the different 
instruments are brief and have no bibliographical 
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footnotes, though there is one brief bibliography 
appended. Unless the chronological approach is 
desired, the reference librarian will probably prefer 
the Harvard Dictionary of Music arrangement. In 
Geiringer, for instance, material on the harpsichord 
appears in seven places. However, it is intended 
as a supplement to any history of music and as such 
it is satisfactory. 

Ed Durlacher, president of the American Callers 
Association and recorder of a square-dance album 
has compiled a book of singing games for children, 
The Play Party Book.’ He has included those most 
popular with children and Ken Macdonald has pro- 
vided them with simple arrangements. The color- 
ful illustrations are by Arnold Edwin Bare. If you 
don't find your favorites here, the author will be 
glad to include them in a subsequent volume. But 
here are thirty-seven on the order of “Frog Went 
Courting,” “Shoo Fly,” “Ten Little Indians,’ and 
“Ttiskit Itaskit.” 


Miscellaneous 


The Handy Encyclopedia of Useful Information * 
is intended for home use and like the Lincoln Li- 
brary is classified rather than alphabetical in ar- 
rangement. Nine sections cover the nation, the 
world, the home, business, literature and language, 
arts, sciences, sports and games, and miscellaneous 
information. Well printed and bound for such an 
inexpensive book, it contains brief information on 
almost as many subjects as the World Almanac. 
As a fact-finder it can be recommended for home 
use and the “New Home Library’’ should be en- 
couraged to issue more inexpensive reference books 
of such excellence. 

Reference features of the anthology of forty sto- 
ries, The Best of Science Fiction* are the editor's 
introduction to the subject, a list of science-fiction 
magazines and the classified arrangement under the 
following subjects: the atom, the wonders of earth, 
the superscience of man, dangerous inventions, ad- 
ventures in dimension, and from outer space. The 
title would be better in the browsing room than the 
reference collection. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Mrs. Cheney. 


Identify: 


9. O’er a field of new turned sod 
Communing with my God 
I walked alone. 
And in a furrow bed 
I found an arrowhead 
Chiseled from stone. 


10. ‘‘Ten thousand Sweedes jumped out of the weeds at 
the Battle of Copenhagen.’’ 


11. Story believed to be ‘‘The Whizzer,’’ appearing in 
St. Nicholas in the eighties, with the following char- 
acters: Steele Petticord, his little sister Mara, Aunt 
Ibbie Jones, Cousin Annie Saunders, and Mr. Petti- 
cord, believed killed by the Indians. 


12. “As you go dreaming, save a dream for me.’’ Last 
line: ‘Spun from the gossamer of used-to-be.’’ 


13. ‘Common people speak of people, ordinary people 
speak of events, and intelligent people spéak of ideas.”’ 
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HE A.L.A. Conference will be held in Buffalo, 

New York, June 16-22. Make your reserva- 
tions early. County and Regional Library Section 
will hold a business meeting. Send the chairman 
your suggestions for topics. 


Renewed Emphasis 


Throughout the nation, emphasis needs to re- 
main on increased library support to secure quali- 
fied personnel, more books, modern devices for the 
diffusion of thoughts and ideas, and for extension 
of service. This should be our objective until every 
state has a strong system of public library service 
that can reach the unserved 35,000,000 people, or 
28 per cent of the population, which is now un- 
served. In the past twenty years public libraries 
have reduced the number of people without public 
library service from 45,000,000 to 35,000,000. 

Only 722 of the 3,070 counties (23 per cent) in 
the United States have county and regional library 
service. Twenty years ago there were only 223 
counties with library service. This shows progress, 
but how can we do a better job? 

In November your editor wrote to each state 
agency and Canadian province for stimulating news 
about budgets and tax levies 


Louisiana reports that: 


the state-wide library program continued its 
growth during the war years, and promises to 
hold its own in these after-the-war adjustment 
days. In 1945, the library commission launched 
two library demonstrations (the program by 
which new libraries are begun and library service 
spread in Louisiana); two former demonstra- 
tions became locally supported when special li- 
brary maintenance taxes were passed in these 
parishes; a third operating parish library revoted 
its tax with increased millage; and finally library 
budgets as a whole have increased over the state. 


Two counties in North Carolina voted a library 
tax in 1945, making six counties that operate under 
a library tax levy. 

Other states and provinces are making progress 
with appropriations, tax levies, budgets; through 
this page you may tell others of your success. 

The recent pamphlet, Pointers for Public Library 
Planners, by Russell J. Schunk (A.L.A., 1945, 
$1.25) is a “digest” of practical material to serve 
as a guide for persons with limited experience in 
library building construction. 

Have you seen the article on small library build- 
ings, initiated by the Tennessee Valley Library 
Council, that appeared in the Architectural Forum, 
January 1946? This article is the result of a study 
made by the Tennessee Valley Library Council in 
1945, the chief objective being, as Mary U. Rotb- 
rock, TVA library specialist, puts it: 





* Supervisor of Rural Libraries, North Carolina Library 
Commission, Raleigh, North Carolina. This department is 
sponsored by the County and Regional Libraries Section of 
the A.L.A., of which Miss Amis is chairman. 
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COUNTY LIBRARIANS 


Edited by JuLius Amis * 


A library building may be thought of merely as 
a place in which to keep books; or it may be de- 
signed with such understanding and imagination 
that its mere physical form and presence stimu- 
late and promote the kind of library program 
needed by the people. 


A preliminary survey of the Southeast showed 
that approximately 1,000 library buildings were 
needed. Five basic types of library buildings were 
developed. Each shows simplicity, attractiveness, 
and flexibility. The book capacity ranges from 
2,600 books for a one-room library to 13,000 books 
in a county library headquarters. 

Publication of a pamphlet by the A.L.A. using 
the same studies, but with a considerably expanded 
text. is under way, reports Helen M. Harris, chair- 
man, Tennessee Valley Library Council. Watch for 
the publication notice. e 

The Louisiana Library Commission has worked 
out plans with local architects for parish library 
buildings allowing for adaptations to local needs 
and conditions. Write Miss Culver for details. 

The Middlesex County. Library Association, On- 
tario, Canada, according to information from Mary 
E. Cawson, librarian of the London, Ontario, Pub- 
lic Library, is emphasizing educational aspects of 
library service by cooperating with a Community 
Life Training Institute in that county of two thou- 
sand square miles of rural territory. This institute 
is an adult educational organization whose policy is 
to form study groups, designed to help rural com- 
munities recognize and solve their problems 
through discussion and action. These groups must 
not only deal with the specific problems in which 
they are most interested, but each individual mem- 
ber of the group must contribute his full share of 
enthusiasm, information, and action. The MCLA 
loans books and pamphlets and the librarians accept 
invitations to speak. 

Kentucky reports enthusiastically about the 
“Wake-Up Kentucky” radio p.ograms that are 
given over WHAS every Monday evening at 6:30- 
6:45. Subjects that have been covered in the series 
have been: health, education, housing, welfare, 
state constitution, labor, natural resources, industry, 
agriculture, taxation, and libraries. 

Local talents have been developed and stimulated 
in Rockingham County, Leaksville, North Carolina, 
for the past two years thr-ugh a Fine Arts Festival 
Contest for adults, sponsored by the county library 
and women’s clubs. Awards are made in the field« 
of literature, music, and art. 

s 

The Pennsylvania State College Summer Library 
School will offer in its six-week session, July 1 to 
August 9, a new course in Rural and County Li- 
brary Service. The first three weeks will be devoted 
to rural and farm literature, and the second three 
weeks to reaching the rural resident, state library 
extension, county libraries, and individual rural 
libraries. 
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As Others See Us 


REAL inspiration in planning meetings was 

shown in Massachusetts recently when at a 
symposium given at a joint meeting of school and 
public librarians, three “‘outsiders’’ were called in 
to join the professionals on the panel. 

Said the high school student: The library needs 
of the high school student are threefold—for school 
work, for extra-curricular activities, and for the 
normal development of the student. For the first, 
the library should provide fiction and nonfiction, 
source books, statistical data, interpretive history, 
historical novels and biographies, and research ma- 
terials ‘for the student whose interest and mental 
curiosity have been aroused by the classroom dis- 
cussions.’ For the second, “textbooks in such 
phases of student activities as acting, debating, cre- 
ative writing, managing a school newspaper so - iat 
participants in these activities may have readily 
available the ‘rules of the game’ and fundamental 
directions for their practice.’ For the third, infor- 
mation on vocations and colleges, guides to social 
development and to world events, books for classi- 
cal and cultural background, and for escapist read- 
ing. As general requirements for both public and 
school libraries she suggested: that the student be 
informed in the use of the library so that he may 
avail himself of all its advantages, and so that 
the accomplishment of his purpose may be facili- 
tated; that there be material for students of varying 
levels of intelligence, interest, and ability; that 
there be an effective system of guidance in the 
selection of books both by suggested lists and by a 
personal adviser; that there be a high degree of 
cooperation between the school and the library so 
that the librarian can best help the students fulfill 
the requirements of a given course; that the student 
be encouraged to form good reading habits and a 
good taste for literature which will be his lifelong 
possessions; and that the library be regarded as a 
place where earnest study is facilitated, where ade- 
quate material is available, where a leisure after- 
noon may be spent profitably and enjoyably. 

Said the high school principal: “In a psycho- 
logical sense, learning involves satisfaction of a felt 
need. When a person seeks the services of a li- 
brary, he does so because someone has created a 
desire for information not readily gained from 
reality. Consequently, assistance is mandatory or 
frustration is likely to follow. A single spark of 
enlightenment may become the flame of enthusiasm 
which will lead the learner toward horizons. It be- 
comes the duty of every librarian to be alert to this 
phase of education. The seeds of growth and de- 


* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Librarian, Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 
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velopment are found in individuals and not in 
books. . . . Instruction in library resources is 
given when a teacher is working on a particular 
unit. This results in a type of integration which 
was not possible when isolated groups were as 
signed for library instruction. . . . There should 
be advance noticés of impending assignments to 
both public and school libraries. . . . One of the 
breakdowns in the common problems of both li- 
braries is the failure of the librarian to recognize 
research problems. Perhaps the chief value of some 
assignments is lost by an over-willing librarian 
who knows all the answers. Often a quick glance 
at the assignment will determine its nature. . . . 
The major contribution of the school library to the 
public library is the training of pages. . . . At all 
the vocational conferences held in the school, the 
librarian of the public library has presented library 
work. . . . It is often valuable to have a member 
of the school personnel on the library board. . . . 
The partnership between the school library and the 
public library is so essential to the ideal of life- 
long education that it does not need to be ques 
tioned. We of the school believe in this coopera 
tion and know that we receive it.” 


Said the mother: ‘A parent looks to the library 
for help and guidance in fostering in her children 
a lasting interest in books.” To develop this in- 
terest she suggested: that the parent must realize 
her responsibility and opportunity; that the library 
should further this interest even from the picture- 
book age by having an atmosphere of friendliness, 
by providing the physical comfort of chairs, tables, 
and other furniture cut to fit the size of the user, 
and of exhibits at eye level, by providing a chang- 
ing interest appeal through seasonal displays, Book 
Week programs, Saturday morning movies, story- 
telling, summer book clubs, music hours, and art 
displays. As the child develops his use of the li- 
brary, the services should expand to meet his needs. 
“One of the keenest delights in reading is talking 
over a book discovery with a friend—parent or 
librarian.” 


An Answer 


The column-question to which there has been 
greatest response is that, about a year ago, on li- 
brary instruction in teacher training institutes. 
Most responses were in the form of questions or 
of “half warmed fishes” (Or don’t you spooner- 
ize?). But Alice Louise LeFevre, director, De- 
partment of Librarianship, Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalazamoo 45, sends tangible 
evidence of a fait accompli. “In February 1946,” 
an attractive green pamphlet explains, “a new 
program for the preparation of librarians is being 
introduced. The curriculum aims to develop skill 
in the sélection, organization, and use of books 
and teaching materials and in stimulating in others 
an interest in books and reading. The instructiona! 


(Continued on page 623) 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


8 bp: following members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, representing the divisions as indicated, 
met at A.L.A. Headquarters on February 23-24 to 
discuss the future of the Department of Informa- 
tion ard Advisory Services: 
Mrs. Samuel Mitchell, Trustees Division 
Mildred Sandoe, Library Extension Division 
Marian McFadden, Public Library Division 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, Association of College and 
Reference Libraries 
Alice E. Phelps, Cataloging and Classification 
Division 
Jean C. Roos, Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People 
Glyde B. Nielsen, Hospital Libraries Division 
President Ulveling, President-Elect Rothrock, 
Second Vice President Greenaway, and members of 
the Headquarters staff also participated. 


Librarians Abroad 


In response to General MacArthur's request for 
thirty educators to advise on Japan's educational 
program, one librarian was asked to go on the mis- 
sion—Leon Carnovsky, who left late in February. 

President Ulveling was asked by the Army to go 
to Europe to take a look at the library service which 
is being provided for the Army of Occupation. He 
left for Europe in mid-March. 


Postwar Planning Meeting 


On February 25-27 the following members of the 
Postwar Planning Committee and consultants met 
at A.L.A. Headquarters to consider the semifinal 
draft of chapters for the book on a postwar plan for 
public libraries: 

Carleton B. Joeckel, committee chairman 

Julia Wright Merrill, committee secretary 

Martha B. Merrell 

Loleta Dawson Fyan 

Mary U. Rothrock 

Paul Howard 

Lowell Martin 

Richard B. Sealock 

Amy Winslow 

Carl H. Milam 


Rockefeller Foundation Grants 


The Rockefeller Foundation has made the fol- 
lowing grants to the Association: 

Nineteen thousand dollars added to the earlier 
grants for periodicals for war areas. 

Two thousand dollars for the work of the Com- 
mittee on Library Cooperation with the Orient and 
South Pacific. 

Thirty thousand dollars for interchange of li- 
brarians between this country and other countries, 
not limited to this hemisphere. This grant is simi- 
lar to that of twenty-five thousand dollars which is 
being used for Latin-American exchanges. 
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Machines Exhibit at Buffalo 


The Committees on Library Equipment and Ap- 
pliances, and on Photographic Reproduction of Li- 
brary Materials, and the Audio-Visual Committee 
are cooperating in setting up a fairly extensive ex- 
hibit at the Buffalo Conference which will be cor- 
related with a series of meetings planned by the 
committees. J. Vernon Steinmann, chairman of the 
Committee on Library Equipment and Appliances, 
will serve as coordinator of the exhibit and will 
assist the A.L.A. Publishing Department in carry- 
ing out the necessary details. The Rochester Public 
Library will contribute Mr. Steinmann’s services to 
the project and the A.L.A. will pay incidental 
expenses. 


Subscription Books Committee 


The A.L.A. Subscription Books Committee plans 
to hold an open meeting at the A.L.A. conference 
in Buffalo to which Subscription Books Bulletin 
subscribers and publishers of subscription books 
are invited. The meeting has been tentatively sched- 
uled for Tuesday evening, June 18. Publishers will 
be given an opportunity to present problems in- 
volved in making and keeping up to date various 
types of reference works and to offer comment on 
the adequacy of Subscription Bocks Bulletin re- 
views from their point of view. The committee 
hopes that subscribers will express their opinions 
regarding the merits and shortcomings of the Bul- 
letin and suggest ways in which its usefulness 
might be increased. Discussion from the floor will 
be encouraged. 


Grated Bok 


of reference on the 
greatest book in the world 


YOUNG'S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE 


R= word in the Bible, including 
proper and geographical names, is 
listed alphabetically with its literal 
meaning, original Hebrew and Greek, 
correct exegesis, parallel passages, pro- 
nunciation. Biographical and historical 
descriptions given of Bible persons and 
places. 311,000 comprehensive refer- 
ences. Write for Free Circular. 


Buckram, 1,259 pages, $7.50 
At your bookstore or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK 10 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








EPRINTS are among the phenomena of pub- 

lishing advances in recent years. Many of 
them are a delight to see, beautifully illustrated, 
with clear type and sturdy bindings. Printed in 
quantities their prices are about a third of the cost 
of the original edition— three books for one. 
Thrifty librarians consult the CATALOG OF RE- 
PRINTS IN SERIES before placing an order. The 
main volume lists in two alphabets 4,000 reprints 
available as of September 1, published under 85 
imprints. Entries are by title, author, translator, 
publisher, and series and include complete descrip- 
tive and ordering data. The SPRING SUPPLE- 
MENT to the main volume is now ready, and a 
subscription repays itself many fold. 


Subject Headings 


To be published this month is Julia Pettee’s 
SUBJECT HEADINGS: THE HISTORY AND 
THEORY OF THE ALPHABETICAL SUBJECT 
APPROACH TO BOOKS. It is based on the 
author's years of experience during ‘the evolution 
of the dictionary catalog from the chaotic incon- 
sistencies of its early period to its present form,” 
and “‘contains [her} thinking on these problems as 
[she has} had to deal with them.” 

The book is divided into two sections: I. His- 
torical, and II. Theoretical and practical. They can 
be considered independently of each other, but the 
author has included both in one volume because to 
those who have watched the development of the 
dictionary catalog, ‘its history is inseparable from 
its theory and practice, and explains much for which 
the reasons are not otherwise apparent. The dic- 
tionary catalog is a pragmatic instrument. Neither 
logic nor consistency, but usefulness, known or 
supposed, has always been the primary criterion 
for the admission of a subject heading.” 

Some of the material in the book has already 
appeared in other sources. The author says, ‘some 
of the opinions here are solely my own, and as I 
am quite aware that a few vary from accepted 
practice, I shall not be surprised if these are chal- 
lenged. Discussion, however, must precede any 
standard manual of practice.” 

The book will be helpful to cataloger and library 
school instructors and students alike. The subject 
is discussed in many aspects, and there is an abund- 
ance of illustrations and examples. 


Books Coming 


The following books are in the press, to be ready 
late in the spring or in the early summer. 

CERVANTES; A. BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Ray- 
mond L. Grismer, author of A REFERENCE 
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INDEX TO 12,000 SPANISH-AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, published in 1939. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: A CRITICAL 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY, by P. S. deQ. 
Cabot. 


FAMOUS FIRST FACTS, by Joseph Nathan 
Kane. This is a new one-volume revised edition, 
consolidating Famous First Facts, More First Facts 
and newer material. The author suggests that any- 
one having a “‘first fact’’ he or she would like to 
contribute, should send them to him, in care of 
The H. W. Wilson Company. 

FLOWERS OF THE MID-WEST, by Edith 
Schwartz Clements. A new volume in the series of 
flower books by the Clements. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION EX 
PANDED: H-K. Vol. 2, by Henry E. Bliss. 


Staff 


The Wilson Company's new quarterly, BIOG- 
RAPHY INDEX, which will appear in late spring 
or early summer, will have as editor Bea Joseph, 
who for the past two years has been editor of the 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. Miss Joseph, who is 
a graduate of Hunter College, and who took her 
library training at the University of California and 
at Columbia University, was previously assistant 
editor of the INTERNATIONAL INDEX TO 
PERIODICALS. She has been with The Wilson 
Company for twenty-three years. 

Succeeding Miss Joseph as editor of the BIB 
LIOGRAPHIC INDEX will be Helen T. Geer, 
former reference assistant in the University of Chi 
cago Library. Miss Geer, who received her A.B 
at Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts, and 
her B.S. in L.S. at the University of Illinois, took 
her M.S. in L.S. at Columbia University. Before 
going to the University of Chicago Library, she 
was circulation assistant at the Evanston, Illinois, 
Public Library; and successively branch reference 
assistant; first assistant, art and music division; and 
acting librarian, science and technology division, of 
the Queens Borough Public Library. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


Book Review Dicest. 1945, annual bound volume 
Essay INDEX. 1944-1945, two-year bound volume 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 1945, annual bound volume 


In Preparation 


CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX. 1943-July 1945, two-and 
one-half-year bound volume. Ready in April 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Bliss, Henry E. A BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSI- 
FICATION EXPANDED: H-K. Vol. 2. 
Ready in the fall 

Cabot, P. S. de Q. JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. Ready in 
late spring 

Clements, Edith S. FLOWERS OF THE MID- 
WEST. Ready in the summer 

Grismer, R. L. CERVANTES: 
RAPHY, Ready in May 

Kane, J. N. FAMmous First FActs. rev. ed. 
Ready in early fall 

Orton, Robert M. CATALOG OF 


A BIBLIOG- 


REPRINTS 


IN SERIES: SUPPLEMENT TO THE 6TH 
EDITION. Main volume and supplement, 
$3.50 

Pettee, Julia. SUBJECT HEADINGS: THE 


HISTORY AND THEORY OF THE ALPHA- 
BETICAL SUBJECT APPROACH TO BOOKS. 
$2.75. Ready in April 











SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 620) 


program places special emphasis upon the school 
library's opportunity to enrich the pupil's back- 
ground and to serve as a cooperating agency with 
city and country public libraries." Those who wish 
to become full-time librarians may take 24 sem- 
ester hours, chiefly in the last two years; provision 
is also made for students to present a minor of 
15 hours, in preparation for part-time school li- 
brary service. There is opportunity for observation 
and practice as well as for instruction. Looks like 
what the small school library, especially, has been 
praying for. 


How Much? 


Won't some candidate for an advanced degree 
please survey the country and discover just how 
much the “average” school library spends each 
year for books, magazines, and binding? School 
Libraries for Today and Tomorrow (A.L.A. $1) 
sets a standard of $1.50 a pupil. One southern 
state spends 63c; one eastern one averages 13c; 
another eastern city calls for 50¢; a smaller city 
spends 80c. Does any school library hit the A.L.A. 
figure? (And wouldn't we have fun if we did!) 


Cooperation, Again 


To her Publicity Primer, as it goes into its third 
edition, W.L.B. Editor Marie Loizeaux has added 
a new section on “School Library Publicity” and a 
“Publicity Calendar.’’ From the latter for April we 
steal this idea: “Cooperate with schools’ vocational 
exhibits—exhibits, mewspaper articles, notices to 
schools and clubs, consider speakers or vocational 
forum.”’—Very practical, this Primer. 
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Among the schools reporting credit given to li- 
brary helpers is Moscow, Idaho, High School, 
where, Librarian Maybelle Gehrke writes, one 
credit a semester is given to carefully chosen li- 
brary helpers. These students spend one period a 
day at the desk, meet as a class once a week after 
school, and follow a regular course of study cover- 
ing essential library tasks. As a result of the lesson 
on the care of books, the poster illustrated was 
made. The book people have bright colored backs 
with a white page stapled on each and lettered 
in India ink. The expressions are intended to 
suit the injunctions. 


Audio-Visual 


The Quarterly Bulletin of Secondary Education 
Volume XII, Number 5 (Box 303, Greenwich, 
Connecticut, subscription price $1) carries an in- 
teresting article on the work of the Motion Picture 
Society for the Americas, a nonprofit California 
corporation. They have produced 77 full-length 
features and 50 shorts dealing with the history, 
customs, and accomplishments of the other Amer- 
icas. Walt Disney's “Saludos Amigos” and “Tres 
Caballeros’’ are enormous favorites in Spanish and 
Portuguese as well as in English. Disney educa- 
tional shorts on 16mm film are distributed by the 


Office of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 
Many technical schools have used the Jam 


Handy educational films for instruction. There are 
other 16mm sound films which might interest the 
general school: ‘Spot News,” one reel—transmis- 
sion of photos by wire; “On the Air,’’ one reel— 
how a great radio program goes on the air; 
“Heights and Depths,’ one reel—photoengraving ; 
“How You See It,” one reel—why motion pic- 
tures move; ‘Sand and Flame,” two reels—making 
of glass; “Current Flashes,’’ one reel—how elec- 
tricity has been tamed and made to work for man. 
Address: Jam Handy Organization, 2900 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 

Or why not make your own movie? A mono- 
graph on Producing School Movies has been pre- 
pared by Eleanor Child and Hardy Finch for the 
National Council of Teachers of English (Address, 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago, Illinois, price, 
$1.50). 

Or if you feel that your school is not making 
full use of the possibilities of radio, you might 
suggest Radio and the School, by Norman Woelfel 
and I. Keith Tyler (World Book Company, Yonk- 
ers 5, New York; 358 pages, $2.12). Includes the 
use of recordings as well as of the “‘live’’ radio. 
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A REVISED EDITION 


of our STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG—also our 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF SPRING JUVENILES Will Be Ready Sometime in April 


These Lists will include the cream of the Juveniles now in print 





While we guarantee books 


“HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM” 
to outwear their usefulness without rebinding, 
we are also glad to supply books in the 
Publishers’ Binding, if so desired. 


The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 
ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 


RADEMAEKERS WHITE 












































Library Binders and Booksellers LETTERING INK 
No. 339-1(! oz.) ea. 30¢ 
EVERY BOOK BOUND BY (3) 75e (6) 1.35 (12) 2.45 
No. 399-2 (2 oz.) ea. 40c 
RADEMAEKERS IS A FOUR 0 ee a oe 
STAR PRODUCTION— 
* Accuracy * Quality 
* Skill * Speed 
j 112 S. Carrolf St., Madison, Wis. 
Newark, N. J. New York, N. Y. 87 Wallace St., New Haven, Conn. 
Now available—new, different, appealing— 
THE A veritable gold mine a an tn ah ani 
of gee phil- DOG SENTIMENT daa—aehia on tailing 
osophy, practical psy- te Nicely i 
SILVER CORD chology, religion and POST CARDS black on white. Piideal for 
By psychic science. home, office, club, library 
Includes old favorites such as Vest’s Tribute, Dog’s Prayer, 


Cloth $5.00 No Rocm in Heaven for Dogs, Dog Poisoner in Hell, etc. 


M. H. Frederick $1 per set; 100 or more, any ass’t, 3c each. Lib, dis. 50% 


J. 
and Olga A. Tildes From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 | JUDY PUBLISHING CO. (DOG WORLD) 





























SUPPLYING 
Librarian wanted to catalogue rare books. Much 
. = 
OUT OF PRINT BOOKS bibliographical knowledge needed; must type 
IS OUR SPECIALTY well and be able to proofread. Mostly office 
corte. Thee tt eur “eetalicd” Gastations ~ “ithe work, regular hours. New York City location 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable Write stating salary desired to Outside, H. W. 
ata Wilson Co, 950 University Ave. N.Y. 52 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 _ teow York t1, N.Y. 
WANTED: INDEXERS—for Periodical In 
Periodicals for Sale - - dexes. Qualifications: background in social 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC or applied sciences, reading knowledge of 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. German and French, and training and ex 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at perience in library cataloging or subject 


the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 2 ie. a COMPANY 
29 East 2ist Street New York 50-9 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 


BER 

Poems VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self Vv bett t for Lit ; 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 


Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


am 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. == 


heading work. 











AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
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by W. H. Hudson (Knopf) 
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Those who came 
back were 


Never So 
Young Again 


“And now you knew you could not 
be in a new place all the time before 
an old place depressed you, before all 
the thinking started, saying to your- 
self, ‘Why? What for? Am I alive? 
Am I dead and don’t know it?’ There 
did not seem to be any reason for 
anything any more. You had lived too 
long on sensation and exhilaration.” 


NEVER SO YOUNG AGAIN 
by Dan Brennan is a strikingly honest 
novel in its description of fear and 
courage and the eternal loneliness of 
man. It is also primarily a very modv- 
ing love story that carries the reader 
along on the crest of excitement and 
awareness. He will escape with the 
boy to his rendezvous with the beau- 
tiful English girl, and will be thrilled 
by her passion and honesty. 


NEVER SO YOUNG AGAIN 
was published originally in England 
where it was a great success. It is a 
first novel by one of the literary finds 
of our generation, a young Minne- 
sotian who was a rear gunner sta- 
tioned in England, flying first with 
the R.A.F., and then with our Air 
Force. He has written a novel whose 
effective pages are like a cup which 
has caught the emotion, fear, ela- 
tion, shock—brought on by tragic 
experience. In England it drew rave 
reviews—the Glasgow Herald com- 
ments: “May well prove to be the 
Journey's End of this war.” $2.50 















ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


Partial list of books to be included in the 
July, 1946 issue of the Essay and General Lit- 
erature Index, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. To be supplemented by new titles each 
month. 


ANDERSON, WILLIAM K. ed. Protestantism; a 
symposium. . 1944 Methodist Church, Commit- 
tee on Courses of Study, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. $2 


CLARK, WILLIAM H. Farms and farmers. 1945 
Page, L.C. $3.75 

COHN, ALFRED E. Méinerva's progress. 1946 
Harcourt $2 

Crow, Lester D. and Crow, ALice, Our teen 


1945 McGraw $3 


GIBSON, GEORGE M. Story of the Christian year. 
1945 Abingdon-Cokesbury $2.50 


GOODMAN, JACK, ed. While you were gone 
1946 Simon & Schuster $3.50 


KENYON review (Periodical). 
Hopkins, by the Kenyon critics. 
directions $1.50 


age boys and girls. 


Gerard Manley 
1945 New 


Lewis, NOLAN D. C. and PACELLA, BerNarp L. 
eds. Modern trends in child psychiatry. 1945 
International univs. press $6 


New directions in prose & poetry, 1936-1946 
1936-1946 New directions 1936-1938 ea $2.50; 


1939 $3; 1940-1946 ea $3.50 
NorTH CAROLINA. University. Division of the 
humanities. State university surveys the hu- 


manities; ed. by L. C. MacKinney and others 
1945 Univ. of North Carolina press $4 


OrcuTr, WiLtiAM D. From my library walls 
1945 Longmans $3 


RAEBURN, BEN, ed. Treasury for the free world. 
1946 Arco pub. co. $3.50 


SPERRY, WILLARD L. ed. Religion and education. 
1945 Harvard univ. press $1.50 


SPERRY, WILLARD L. ed. Religion and our di- 
Hae denominations. 1945 Harvard univ. press 
1,50 


SpeRRY, WILLARD L. ed. Religion and our racial 
tensions. 1945 Harvard univ. press $1.50 


SPERRY, WILLARD L. ed. 
sailor. 


Religion of soldier and 
1945 Harvard univ. press $1.50 


wae seen Military academy, bod a Point. 
temporary foreign governments; ed. by Her- 
man Beukema and others. 1946 Rinehart $3.50 


WInsHiIP, GEORGE P. Cambridge press, 1638- 
1692. 1945 Univ. of Pennsylvania press $5 
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The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting Sooks to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisofs. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


CoLEs, MANNING, pseud. 
Fifth man. Pub. for the Crime club, by 
Doubleday 1946 256p $2 

“A Tommy Hambledon story in which 
he shares honors with . . . another, Briton 
whose past must keep him anonymous in the 
effort to sieve out the mastermind of a Nazi 
sabotage ring. Hambledon and his new aide 
have rousing fun leading the pro-Nazis on, 
but in turn are trapped by the envy of under- 
lings, until Hambledon gets the man he wants.” 
Kirkus 


Cook, FANNIE (FRANK) 1893- 
Mrs Palmer’s Honey. Doubleday 1946 
280p $2.50 

George Washington Carver award 

The story of a Negro family living in 
a Missouri Negro community—of Big Mama, 
Papa the headwaiter at a country club, Carmen 
the schoolteacher, Euthalia who had man 
trouble, Lamb the brother, and Honey who 
makes the transition from the Palmers’ em- 
ployee to the role of socially-conscious war 
worker 


HEYER, GEORGETTE, 1902- 
Friday's child. Putnam 1946 31lp $2.75 


England of the Regency period is the 
setting for this historical novel revolving around 
the character of Hero Wantage, her marriage 
to Viscount Sheringham and their social life 
in the London society of that era 


JOHNSON, JOSEPHINE WINSLOW, 1910- 
Wildwood. Harper 1946 162p $2 


“The story of a girl whose adoption into 
a wealthy family secures her all the creature 
comforts, but none of the normal delights of 
family life or the intimacies of friendship. As 
a result she lives a double life, ome of the 
imagination in which what she longs for is 
hers in thought, and the other of the starved 
reality.” Book-of-the-month club news 


KLEMPNER, JOHN, 1898- 
Letter to five wives. Scribner 1946 204p 
$2.50 


A “drama within the confines of an after- 
noon in suburbia wherein the town :divorcee, 
informs her five girlfriends by note that she has 
just run off with one of the husbands, individual 
unspecified.” American news of books 


SINCLAIR, JO, pseud. 
Wasteland; a novel. Harper 1946 321p 
$2.50 

Harper prize novel of 1946 

“The story of Jack Brown, crack news 
photographer of a New York paper. Conceal- 
ing his Jewish antecedents resulted in the inner 
turmoil which brought him to the psychiatrist 
through whose interviews ‘the tale is de- 
veloped.” American news of books 


STONE, GRACE (ZARING) 1896- 
Winter meeting, by Ethel Vance ;pseud;. 
Little 1946 255p $2.50 


“The story of a few days in the lives of a 
Congressional Medal hero, Lieutenant John 
Novak—and a remarkable and lovely woman in 
her early thirties, Susan Calne the power 
of personality, of the unequal power of different 
kinds of love, and of the power of religion.” 
Huntting 


STUART, JESSE, 1907- 
Foretaste of glory. Dutton 1946 256p 
$2.50 

A novel of characterizations which are 
portrayed against the background of Blakes- 
burg, Kentucky. Convinced by strange multi- 
colored lights in the sky that Judgment day 
had come, these Hill people prepare to meet 
their Maker in their own peculiar ways 


WILDER, MARGARET APPLEGATE (BUELL) 
Hurry up and wait. McGraw 1946 264p 
(Whittlesey house publications) $2.50 
Sequel to “Since you went away” 


Anne’s present adventures take her to 
Hollywood “accompanied by her two daughters, 








a 


WILDER, MARGARET A. B.—Continued 


Jan and Brig, and a flock of pets who complicate 
life in the movie capital.” Book-of-the-month 
club news 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ADAMSON, HANS CHRISTIAN, 1890- 
Eddie Rickenbacker. Macmillan 1946 309p 
illus $2.75 
The author was assigned to accom 

Eddie Rickenbacker on the Pacific mission which 
ended on a raft in 1942. In this book, he traces 
the background of the man who has been an 
auto-driver, war ace, and commercial airline 
éxecutive, concluding with the author's version 
of their rescue at sea 


CLEMENS, SAMUEL LANGHORNE, 1835-1910 
Mark Twain, business man; ed. by S. C. 
Webster. Little 1946 409p illus map 
$4 
“Contains a collection of family and busi- 
ness letters, most of which have not previous! 
been published, largely concerned with Mar 
Twain's publishing venture with the editor's 
father, Charles L. Webster.” 


LEACOCK, STEPHEN BUTLER, 1869-1944 

The boy I left behind me. Doubleday 1946 
184p $2 

“An autobiographical fragment of the au- 
thor’s early life—in England, and in Canada, 
which embodies in a minor way his particular 
brand of humor and gentle wit but is more 
generously flavored with nostalgic sentiment for 
the invincibility of the boy he was.” Kirkus 

SEAGRAVE, GORDON STIFLER, 1897- 

Burma sur, returns; maps by Phoa 
Lieng Sing and Lucas Manditch. Nor- 
ton 1946 268p illus maps $3 

This is a sequel to “Burma surgeon” which 
describes the retreat of the American-Burmese 
medical unit on the Ledo road, back to the 
hospital. Includes also accounts of the doctor's 
itinerary, full of tropical hardship, army snafu, 
and medical miracles performed under primitive 
conditions 

ULANOV, BARRY 

Duke Ellington. Creative age 1946 322p 
illus $3 

A “biography of the . . . Negro musician 
and the steps that him his present well- 
deserved fame. Rich in anecdote, his story is 
unfolded against the lush background of the 
now legendary ‘jazz age.’"" Huntting 


AT THE METROPOLITAN 


HowME, BRYAN, 1913- ed. 
Masterpieces in color, at the Metro 
museum of art, New York; int 


litan 
uction 


by H. B. Wehle. Studio 1945 15p, Ix 


plates $5.75 
rere sn tenet” 
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a Pweg wise ce goth color, of more than 

amous European American paintings 
from the Metropolitan. The range is from the 
Italian Renaissance to the French Impression- 
ists.” Publishers’ weekly 


AMERICA IN THE AIR 


Ray, JAMES RALPH, 1893- 

Story of American aviation; illus. by the 
author. . . Winston 1946 104p illus 
$2.50 

“The thrilling story of how the airplane 
grew and the part it has played in the war and 
peace-time history of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Over 150 illustrations in color of Amer- 
ica’s most famous airplanes—old and new.” 


Title 

ere is the story of military and civil 
aviation in the United States, from the first 
flight of the Wright brothers to the most mod- 
ern of superbombers and airliners 


BEGONIAS 


BUXTON, BEssIE WILSON (RAYMOND) 1877- 
Begonias and how to them. Oxford 
1946 163p illus $2.25 
This book includes all phases of cultiva- 
tion for all varieties of begonias. The author 
Sr _— bine Bonny hundred — of 
gonias, descri ap , conditions 
under which they can best * grown, and sup- 
plying interesting information as to their history 
“Issued under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts horticultural society” 


ESPIONAGE AND SABOTAGE 


ALsop, STEWART JOHONNOT OLIVER 
Sub rosa; the O.S.S. and American espio- 
nage, by Stewart Alsop and Thomas 
Braden. Reynal 1946 237p $2.50 
A revelation of the work performed by 
the Office of strategic service under General 
Donovan. “Here are the secret agents who 
led with death and torture—and often 
ost—here are the special missions and indi- 
vidual acts of daring that helped win military 
victory.” Huntting 
This book includes fewer operations than 
Ford's “Cloak and Dagger” but gives more in- 
formation on the training a early days 
of the organization, and of the personality of 
General Donovan 


Forp, CorEY, 1902- 

Cloak and dagger; the secret story of OSS, 
by Corey Ford and Alastair MacBain. 
Random house 1946 216p $2.50 

“Story of the organization and adminis- 
tration of the ‘Office of Strategic Services’ 
headed by Major General William “Wild Bil!’ 

Donovan. Covers exploits, undercover agents, 

officers, enlisted men and civilians, who always 

risked and sometimes lost their lives on danger- 
ous secret missions on all fronts and within 
enemy countries.” Library journal! 
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MILLAR, GEORGE REID 
Waiting in the night ; a story of the Maquis, 
told by one of its leaders. Doubleday 

1946 377p $2.75 
“First person account by an English off- 
cer who went through saboteur training and 
was parachuted into southeastern France for 
work with the Maquis."”” American news of 
books 
Published in England under title: Maquis 


CHINA 


GOULD, RANDALL 


China in the sun. Doubleday 1946 403p , 


$3.50 
“A general survey and commentary by the 
editor ,1945, of the American edition of “The 
Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury’... ,;The 
author evaluates; the China of today and to- 
morrow.” Huntting 


EDUCATION TODAY 


SCHNEIDEMAN, ROSE 
Democratic education in practice. Harper 
1945 534p (Education for living ser) 
$3 


A survey of education designed to “im- 
prove the individual—and society—coequally. 
Here . . . are the character criteria to be de- 
veloped, the atmosphere of the classroom most 
desirable and the techniques to be used, study 
programs and their organization, the teacher- 
student relationship, social learning, research 
development as against memory learning, the 
curriculum, the evaluation of the student, dis- 
cipline, the school administration, the factor of 
the home and parental influences.” Kirkus 


LIFE DURING THE 
EMERGENCY 


GOODMAN, JACK ARTHUR, 1908- ed. 
While you were gone; a report on wartime 
life in the United States. . .. Simon & 
Schuster 1946 625p $3.50 


Contents: How we felt about the war, 
by A. Nevins; What we talked about, by P. 
Gallico; What happened to the younger people, 
by A. W. M. Wolf and I. S. Black; What we 
did about racial minorities, by C. McWilliams; 
The presidency, by J. Daniels; The congress, 
by T. L. Stokes; War agencies, by H. F. Pringle; 
What labor did, by R. J. Thomas; What indus- 
try did, by D. M. Nelson; What happened in 
agriculture, by R. Lord; What happened in 
science, by G. Wendt; Women in the war, by 
M. Mead; World of sports, by D. Parker; What 
the animals were up to, by J. Thurber; The 
newspapers, by L. Markel; The radio, by N. 
Corwin; The magazines, by E. Hodgins; Ad- 
vertising, by R. Rubicam; Books, by L. Gannett; 
The theatre, by W. Gibbs; The comics, by M. 
Caniff; The movies, by B. Crowther; How we 
planned for the veteran’s return, by C. Hurd 
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and C. Bolté; How we planned for the postwar 
008 by J. H. Ball; How your congressman 
vote: 


FASCISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Hoke, HENRY REED, 1894- 
It’s a secret. Reynal 1946 312p illus $2.50 
The facts behind the sedition trials are 
revealed, showing how foreign agents, congress- 
men, propagandists and cabinet members are 
anes in supporting Fascism in the United 
otates 


G. I. NEWS 


HUTTON, BuD 
Story of the Stars and stripes, by Bud Hut- 
ton and Andy Rooney. Farrar 1946 

240p $3 


The co-authors, combat correspondents 
of “Stars and stripes,” “tell the story of the 
GI newspaper, European edition, which they 
put out to the acclaim of everyone who read it.” 
American news of books 


HISTORY’S PHOTOG- 
RAPHER 


MEREDITH, Roy, 1908- 

Mr Lincoln’s camera man, Mathew B. 
Brady. Scribner 1946 368p illus $7.50 
A “photographic record of the Civil War, 
made by the leading photographer of . his 
times... He was assigned—on his own in- 
sistance—as official photographer of the Union 
Army, and through his photographs, made un- 
der the most difficult of circumstances, and with 
inadequate equipment, he has given today’s 
reader a chance to feel a sense of knowing what 

war was like eighty years ago.” Kirkus 


HOME AGAIN 


BEDFORD, JAMES HIRAM, 1893- 

Veteran and his future job; a guide-book 
for the veteran. Soc. for occupational 
research 1946 263p illus (Occupational 
relations) $3.50 

This volume “has been prepared to meet 
this need in the solution of the veteran's prob- 
lems of personal and occupational adjvstment. 

It is designed to serve as a guide-ba ~ to the 

veteran in his return to civilian life. i. is not 

intended, however, to take the place of the 
trained vocational counselor, but to furnish an 
effective background for his work.” Preface 


DuMaSs, ALEXANDER GEORGE, 1896- 
Psychiatric primer for the veteran’s family 
and friends, by A. G. Dumas and Grace 
Keen. Univ. of Minn. 1945 214p illus 
$2 
Written for the layman, these chapters of 
psychiatry are supplemented by case studies and 
common sense advice 
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FisKE, EDWARD REYNOLDS, 1905- 

Veterans’ best opportunities; with basic 
business principles and their application. 
Duell 1946 324p (Essential bks) $2.50 

Here is a book which points the way to 
many jobs, selecting and analyzing business op- 
portunities for veterans in the postwar world. 

It offers advice from fifty contributing authors, 

each of whom is an authority in his field of 

endeavor. Arranged alphabetically. No index 


Hurp, CHARLES, 1903- 

Veterans’ program; a complete guide to its 
benefits, rights and options. McGraw 
1946 267p (Whittlesey house publica- 
tions) $2 

A guide for the returning serviceman 
which explains the veteran’s claims for bonus, 
job preference, education (both technical and 
liberal) insurance loans, medical and hospital 
care, general and specific disability. A feature 
of the book is the question-and-answer section 
at the end which is cross-indexed for quick 
reference 


MEXICAN GARDENS 


ONEAL, CorA MAUD 
Gardens and homes of Mexico. Upshaw 
1945 221pillus $3.75 

Contents: Pre-historic gardens; Pre-con- 
quest gardens; Pre-conquest gardens as Cortez 
saw them; Colonial homes and gardens; Co- 
lonial public buildings with gardens; Modern 
homes and gardens; Some plants and trees of 
Mexico; Orchids ‘and orchid hunting; Bibliog- 
raphy 


NEED HELP? 


SHOEMAKER, SAMUEL Moor, 1893- 
How you can help other people. Dutton 
1946 189p $1.75 

Contents: Need to help people today ; 
What it takes to help people; Responsibility ; 
Turning point; Understanding people; What 
fellowship does; Helping people to keep nor- 
mal; Helping the physically sick; Helping the 
mentally sick; Helping the fearful; Helping the 
defeated; Helping the conscientious and self- 
deceived 


NEGROES 


PoWELL, ADAM CLAYTON, 1908- 

Marching blacks; an intérpretive history of 
the rise of the black common man. Dial 
press 1945 218p $2.50 

“The negro leader sets forth the situation 
of the negroes of this country, their aims, and 
= progress thus far.” American news of 

$s 
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OIL 


FANNING, LEONARD M. ed. 
Our oil resources. McGraw 1945 33ip 
illus maps $4 

A study of our oil resources, in terms of 
geographical knowledge, as well as of human 
resources—engineering and scientific learning, 
and private initiative and incentive. This sym- 
posium by eighteen authorities on the subject, 
supplies an accounting of oil up to the present 
time 


PALESTINE 


GERVASI, FRANK HENRY, 1906- 
To whom Palestine? Appleton-Century 
1946 213p $2.50 

The author “sheds new light on the Pal- 
estine dispute by considering such factors as 
air power vs. old concepts of frontier defense, 
atomic power vs. oil pipelines, and water 
power—'a TVA across Jordan’—to make the 
desert bloom. .. Mr. Gervasi sees Palestine as 
a Jewish homeland capable of maintaining Eu- 
rope’s dispossessed.” Literary guild 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


MILLER, THOMAS H. 1906- 

This is photography; its means and ends, 
by T. H. Miller and Wyatt Brummitt. 
Garden City pub. co. 1945 260p illus 
$2 

Intended for anyone who has ever made 
pictures, and who wants to learn more about 
photography easily and pleasantly. It does not 
pretend to be an encyclopedia of photography, 
yet it covers the taking and processing of pic- 
tures—and what to do with them afterward, 
gives advice on choosing equipment and mate- 
rials, plus accounts of how some of the mate- 
rials are made, and adds briefs on special phases 
of photography 


POEMS—ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN 


BENET, WILLIAM ROsE, 1886- ed. 
Anthology of famous English and Ameri- 
can ; ed. with introductions by 
W.R. Benét and Conrad Aiken. Modern 
lib. 1945 951p $1.45 
A collection of Anglo-American poetry 
from Chaucer to Auden in England and from 
our own revolutionary time thru the second 
World war 
“Includes 670 poems by 103 poets, the 
English ones selected by W. R. Benét and the 
American by Conrad Aiken.” Bkl. 














APRIL. 1946 


RADAR 


DUNLAP, ORRIN ELMER, 1896- 
Radar; what radar is and how it works. 
Harper 1946 208p illus $2.50 

One of the most closely guarded secrets 
of the war is explained so that the layman can 
understand. Hints of peacetime applications 
are also given 

Contents: Genesis of radar; Revelation 
of a secret; ing wartime performances; 
How radar works; Who invented radar; Radar 
in peace; Radar glossary; Suggested reading 


RUSSIA 


SAYERS, MICHAEL, 1912- 

Great conspiracy; the secret war against 
Soviet Russia, by Michael Sayers, and 
A. E. Kahn. Little 1946 433p $3.50 

The authors of “Sabotage” and ‘The plot 

against the peace” discuss propaganda against 
Russia since 1917. Beginning with the in- 
vasion by Allied troops—Americans included— 
after World War I, the story comes down to 
include the Zinoviev forgery, the Dies com- 
mittee hearings and America First propaganda 
to and through World War II. Sources are 
carefully checked.” Literary guild 


SCHUMAN, FREDERICK LEWIS, 1904- 
Soviet politics at home and abroad. Knopf 
1946 xxii, 663, xxv p $4 

An appraisal of Russian foreign policy, 
with emphasis on the decline of communist 
international “evangelism” and the growth of 
war-inspired national patriotism in its stead. 
The careful documentation does not mar the 
clarity and continuity of this work for the gen- 
eral reader 

Appendices contain: Constitution of the 
USSR; Declarations of the Moscow conference, 
November 1, 1943; Soviet-Chinese agreements 
of August 14, 1945 


TELEVISION 


Kiver, MILTON S. 
Television simplified. Van Nostrand 1946 
375p illus $4.75 

A companion volume to “UHF radio sim- 
plified” which explains “television receivers in 
simple language, without mathematics. Direc- 
tions for trouble shooting and repairing televi- 
sion equipment jare given). Covers color 
television, frequency modulation and related 
subjects.” Library journal 


UNDERSEAS HUNTING 


RIESEBERG, HARRY E. 
Treasure hunter. McBride 1945 260p illus 


$3 

The episodes “of undersea treasure hunt- 
ing and of the great treasure hunters of history, 
beginning with . . . Sir William Phips. In addi- 
tion, ;the author; recounts his own undersea 
adventures and describes his contributions to 
the development of salvage apparatus. Illus- 
trated with undersea photographs, reproductions 
of old prints and pen drawings Edward 
McCandlish.” Huntting 


WASHINGTON 


CLAPPER, OLIVE (EWING) 
Washington tapestry. McGraw 1946 303p 
(Whittlesey house publications) $2.75 
“From personal recollections and detailed 
notes and descriptions of events and personages 
in Washington from 1917-1944 left by her 
husband, Raymond Clapper . . . ;the author; 
has written a book which gives an intimate 
picture of events in Washington.” Library 
journal 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
Cooke, Davip Coxe, 1917- ed. 

Guide to model aircraft; illus. with many 
photographs and drawings. McBride 
1945 287p illus $3 

A non-technical guide for model builders, 


containing plans and information for building 
scale models of 15 popular planes 


GILPATRIC, Guy, 1896- 
Guy Gilpatric’s Flying stories. Dutton 

1946 287p $2.50 
Contents: Wings of Los Angeles; Flicker 
and flutter; Fog; Great Whiskerino; Wing 
walker; American bar; Long grind; Bride of 
ballyhoo; Darby and Jones; Flying Yahoo; Air- 
minded; Free publicity; Bird's-eye view ; Trade- 
mark registered; Devil headed south; Bomber 
goes back home; Goddess and Private Gallagher 


HuDSON, WILLIAM HENRY, 1841-1922 

Tales of the gauchos. .. comp. and ed. by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth; illus. by H. C. 
Pitz. Knopf 1946 251p illus $3 

Contents: Nifio Diablo; Boy's life on the 
pampas; Friend of man; Birds and beasts; 

Purple land; Individuals; Don Gregorio Gan- 

dara; Fight in the dark; Old man of the sea; 

Voice in the forest; Troop of wild horses; 

Manuel, also called the fox; Serpent with the 

cross; Plains of Patagonia; Grand archaic 

ostrich; Meditations on insects; Liberty and 
dirt; Story of a piebald horse; Acknowledgment 
LEEMING, JOSEPH, 1897- 

Fun with puzzles . . . drawings by Jessie 
Robinson. Lippincott 1946 128p illus 
$2 

“Puzzles of every kind for everybody, for 
fun and mental gymnastics: a sages with 
coins, counters and matches, brain twisters, 
mathematical and number puzzles, pencil and 
paper problems, cut-out and put-together puz- 
zles, anagrams and word puzzles.” Title page 


LENT, HENRY BOLLEs, 1901- 

“This is your announcer—”; Ted Lane 
breaks into radio. Macmillan 1945 
199p illus $2 

Ted returned Army pilot, works his 
way up in radio from bit player and gencral 
office on a small town radio station to his 
ultimate goal—a job on the staff of a big New 

York netwerk station. The inside story of radio 

= is i Many photographs clarify 
text 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
AND BEST SELLERS 


This list is a combination of Current Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 


The figures in the CuRRENT Lrprary Favorites (CLF) column represent the combined stand- 
ing of each book based on reports from the public libraries of: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


The figures in the Best Setters (BS) column represent the total number of times each book 
has appeared on “best seller’’ lists to the first of last month in New York Herald Tribune Weekly 
Book Review, New York Times Book Review, Publishers’ Weekly (monthly “National Best Sell- 
ers”), Retail Bookseller (monthly). Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. 

The list is arranged in order of popularity in libraries. Date of publication is given im- 
mediately following each title. Book club choices are indicated by initials. The figures following 
BRD (Book Review Digest) indicate the number of favorable (+-) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 





FICTION NONFICTION 

CLF BS CLF BS 

CosTaAIn. Black rose. Ag "45 BRD MacDonaLp. Egg and I. O °45 
SE Bee Ss Cech vhilowecbaubetes 205 53 Oe OR x Ratt Ree PA a 206 34 

Du Maurisr. King’s general. Ja’46 139 13 —, Anatomy of peace. Ag ‘45 
Winsor. Forever Amber. O. °44 whan a oo ane OS I la 
BED 6 Fs ven 2 os eds 103 149 BRD 5+ 2— ae 

REMARQUE. Arch of triumph. N "45 102 8 BROMFIELD. Pleasant valley. Ap "45 
WauGH. Brideshead revisited. D‘45 102 13 BRD 3+ I— .5..2-.265.5-. ~: 62 98 
ULLMAN. White tower. Ag "45 GIBBINGS. Lovely is the Lee. ji 45 a 
BRD 8-4-4 oi cs ive viccccves 85 53 tome” a pein fs: 3 17 
K a Ri d. O.'4 BRD le O diaries. a aes , 

"thie sh Seay 7o 22, | Wasoxr, Black boy. F '45 BR 

: 8 RE AEE. IPA apa i - Jc a 37 87 

ae The gauntlet. © '45 BRD 67 33 MAULDIN. Up front. Je '45 BRD 
ape, ities : ‘Timberlane. My Ss y "45 F4 SeGas ve ete st ; iv gh mes as 33. 73 

. S . SCHLESINGER. of Jackson. O 
BRD 4+ WORT 4 se Va Reese 58 41 "45 BRD sd 1 J gg 35 3? 

RAND. The fountainhead. Je °43 KANE. Plantation parade. N ‘45 
2 ig, SOE 45 94 GRID. Sa Meek i gtd snes oe ee 

Hopart. Peacock sheds his tail. $ PYLE. Brave men. N ‘44 BRD 
45° BRAD 44 be 220.6... sie 35 45 Lbs Shawne estes see neeees 31 129 

HitTon. So well remembered. Ag HUXLEY. Perennial philosophy. S 
"45 BRD 4+ fn 29 53 45 BRD 34 |— “* _ “eee eee py ~ 29 23 

P : Dake GouLtp. Farmer takes a wife. N '45 
Seton. The turquoise. Ja ‘46 ..... 28 3 eR Re Ae a sw 6 

SHELLABARGER. Captain from Castile. ApaMIC. Nation of nations. N 45 
LG. je “SS OE Bm i vcadani-: 24 10 BRD 2+ 1— ... cc ene eeeeees 17. +11 

PINCKNEY. Three o'clock dinner. S Cerr. Try and stop me. N ‘44 
“45 BRD B+ Bee, aviaiss 22 30 WTR ee ss i ndcccccrcica 17 140 





CHILDREN’S Books popular in libraries during the month of February are: Black stallion re- 
turns, by Walter Farley; Stuart Little, by E. B. White; Rabbit hill, by Robert Lawson; Two is a 
team, by Lorraine Beim; Just Jenifer, by Janet Lambert. 





MAY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


’ 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB JuNtoR LITERARY GUILD 
My three years with Eisenhower, by Harry C. Butcher. Older girls: Volcanoes, new and old, by Satis N 
Simon & Schuster Coleman. Da 


. y 
Older ‘boys: South American zoo, by Victor W. Von 
Hage: Messne: 


n. " 
LITERARY GUILD lasgemedion prow: Make way for a sailor!, by Nora 


This side of innocence, by Taylor Caldwell. Scribner Primary group: Paji, by Esther Kiviat. McGraw 




















Palestine is more than a problem of 
its principal contending races, it is 
a world problem; a problem of the 
British Empire, of Russian inter- 
ests, of the near East; of the Mo- 
hammedan Orient, of America, of 
the United Nations and more. 


Both in area and population Pales- 
tineis smaller than the state of 
Maryland. However, minor inci- 
dents can detonate world explo- 
sions and Palestine is a smoldering 


W hat is the background? 
Who ts right? 


Because the language of diplom- 
acy is not always clear, Britain’s 
commitments are apparently sub- 
ject to ‘various interpretations. On 
the basis of these the Jews demand 
a Jewish state; the Arabs; an Arab 
state, and the British play for time. 


The book presents the case for al] 
three by bringing together readable 
articles written by leading propon- 
ents of each viewpoint. The whole 
is a valuable panorama. 


Rr 


r eo 


Among the 29 enthorities. presented are: 


KING IBN SAUD 
ERNEST. BEVIN, British Secretary of State 


ALBERT BINSTEIN,.World Pamous Methemsticien — 


JUDAH LEON MAGNEBS, President, Hebrew Uai- 
versity, Palestine 


A. 8S. LYRIQUB, Lesding Columnist Warsaw Heiai — 


EDWARD ATIYAH, General Secretary Arab Office, 
London 


MILTON STEINBERG, Rabbi of Park. Avenue 

(NY) Synagogue 

ISAAC BERKSON, former Director Jewish EBdace- 
tion, Palestine 

FARIS S&S, LOUFP, President Syrian and Lebanese 
Ae oe Pelouties of the tig hn 


Alse: Many excerpts 
A X- Bib 
A ed Oe 


—— SNE Se meen tee rane ek ten 


Subscribe’ to the Reference Shelf: 
§ ($1.25) Books for $4.30 


1. Palestine: Jewish Homeland? 

2. Peacetime Conscription 

3. Representative American Speeches: 
1944-45 


rephy 
zations. 





4. Anatomy of Intolerance 
5. American Capitalism vs. Russian Com- 
munism ( publication) 





THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
New Yorx 52, N. Y. 
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. PALESTINE: |. 
JEWISH: HOMELAND? » 
Johnsen 342p. Reference Shelf $1.25 
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ARTICLES ¥ i | | DEBATE 

EDITORIALS |. THEATER!” 
COLUMNS | | POETRY. 
‘BOOK REVIEWS |: 


‘a 


A unique magaline of. opinion, scticaaial the conflicts 
of interest, the varying, viewpoints that make up our complex 
society today. College professors and educators, specialists, 
Sr ete eter o-care Oy ae eaeee He te: 
able and authoritative information 


cis clint peptide jasihc ts 4: edevedettin oabd ods 

controversial and timely issue, a news: summary of significant 

ariel Wee Seibert epteion frets ceewsenney Gccaliins 1 

» The FORUM staff presents to the réader, whose 

‘time for research and analysis of public affairs is limited, 4 

comprehensive picture of special interests and pressure 
groups; conflicting influences i in modern society. 


AMONG FORUM'S WRITERS 
Frederick Hi). Cramet : \\, Mowat Holyoke Gallege 
Sidney B. Fay Nh Harvard University’ 
John Gassner t The Thectre Guild. 
‘Theodore Greene .eland Stanfard University 
Channing Liem Princeton, University 
David Morton Ainherst ‘College 
Giledys Palmer University of Penosylvania 


One year $3.00. 3 Indexed in The Readers’ Guide 


EVENTS PUBLISHING GO, Inc., Room 513 135 Se. Second St. Phila. 6 





